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Charles  Boardman  is  dead.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  six 
of  us,  chosen  from  all  his  friends,  silently 
bore  him  up  a  snowy  knoll  and  laid  him  to 
eternal  rest  in  beautiful  Lakeside  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Minneapolis.  He  had  died  a  month 
f  to  the  day  after  suffering  a  massive  stroke 
[  while  readying  for  the  day’s  work  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  a 
post  he  had  held  for  not  quite  eight  years. 

Who  can  write  adequately  about  this 
valiant  friend?  What  are  the  real  dimen¬ 
sions  of  any  man?  He  moved  among  us, 
was  one  of  us,  and  yet,  as  with  everyone, 
only  dimly  could  we  understand  the 
totality  that  was  his.  Of  course  we  can 
cite  his  manifest  qualities — his  keen 
humor,  his  camaraderie,  his  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  his  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
his  loyalty  to  the  Association,  and  yet 
more;  but  these  are  only  symbols  of  the 
inner  man. 

The  North  Central  Association  does 
not  incautiously  choose  individuals  for 
high  office.  Charles  served  a  long  and 
distinguished  novitiate  for  his  last  post, 
proving  his  worthiness  over  the  years 


first  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  then  as  chairman  of 
that  Commission,  and  then  as  president 
of  the  Association,  before  he  accepted  the 
exacting  duties  of  the  executive  secretary¬ 
ship  in  1952. 

A  year  before  his  death,  the  University 
of  Minnesota  conferred  on  him  its  award 
for  distinguished  service.  He  joined  that 
faculty  in  1924  and  served  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  duty  thirty  years 
later. 

Such  standard  publications  as  Who's 
Who  in  America,  Who's  Who  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Minneapolis  papers  record 
further  facts  of  his  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

Charles  bore  all  his  honors  modestly; 
indeed,  modesty,  even  humility,  was  one 
of  his  chief  characteristics — a  fact  clearly 
evident  to  those  who  associated  most 
intimately  with  him  as  the  years  came  and 
went. 

So  now — 

Life, — we’ve  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not,  “Good  Night’’ — but  in  some  brighter  clime. 
Bid  me,  “Good  Morning.” 

Thus  might  Charles  have  spoken. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 
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I 

RECOMMENDED  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  | 

A.  Proposed  Modification  of  the  Constitutional  Provision  Regarding  | 
Membership  of  the  Executive  Committee 

(Submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee) 


On  July  26,  1959,  in  session  at  Chicago, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  approved  the  proposal  that  Article 
IV,  Section  3,  first  paragraph,  be 
amended.  At  present  the  paragraph  in 
question  reads  as  follows: 

Section  j.  The  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  shall 
consist  of  the  president,  the  vice  president,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  treasurer,  the  editor  of  The  Qdakterly,  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  a,  and  four 
additional  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
each  year  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Qualifications  for 
membership  on  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
the  same  as  prescribed  for  officers  of  the  Association 
in  Article  IV,  Section  i. 

The  proposed  revision  reads  as  follows: 

Section  j.  The  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  shall 


consist  of  the  president,  the  vice  president,  the  [ 
president  of  the  Association  during  the  preceding  I 
year,  the  treasurer  ex  ojicio  and  without  vote,  the  1 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  ex  officio  and  without  vote, 
the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  Com-  ' 
missions  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  3,  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  the  secretary  of  a  commission  is 
paid  he  shall  be  ex  officio  and  without  vote.  In  addi¬ 
tion  each  Commission  shall  elect  two  members  for 
terms  of  four  years  and  when  there  is  a  paid  setn- 
tary  without  vote  the  Commission  shall  also  elect  a  ' 
third  member  for  a  four-year  term.  Each  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  determine  the  method  of  election  of  its 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Execu-  ' 
tive  Committee  shall  determine  the  dates  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  terms  so  as  to  maintain  a  sequence  of 
four-year  terms,  with  two  new  members  each  year  I 
and  a  smooth  transition  from  the  present  member-  i 
ship  to  the  new.  Qualifications  for  membership  on  1 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  same  as  pre-  || 
scribed  for  officers  of  the  Association  in  Article  IV,  '1 
Secton  I.  I 

The  Executive  Committee  plans  to  | 
present  this  proposal  to  the  Association 
for  action  at  the  annual  meeting  in  I 
March,  i960.  | 


B.  Broadening  Member  Participation  in  the  Work  of  the  Commission 
ON  Secondary  Schools 

(Submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Election  and  Voting  Procedures* 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 


The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  originating 
in  1896,  has  experienced  many  changes 
and  great  growth  during  the  period  of  its 
existence.  While  there  has  been  no  basic 
change  in  its  original  purpose  the  scope 
of  its  activity  and  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  area  of  education  have  broad¬ 
ened  and  deepened  with  its  growth  and 
development.  Today,  it  stands  as  one  of 

>  Committee  members:  Wayne  C.  Blough,  Shaw 
High  School,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio;  D.  E.  Field, 
Logan  High  School,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin;  Lawrence 
W.  Hanson,  Central  High  &hool.  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota;  L.  W.  Thomson,  High  School,  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado;  George  A.  Beck,  Central  High 
School,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  (Chairman). 


the  major  organizations  in  this  nation  'i 
attempting  to  develop  and  maintain  high  I 
standards  of  excellence  in  educational  | 
affairs.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  | 
“blueprint”  of  its  operation — the  Con-  | 
stitution  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure—  : 
must  be  up-dated  from  time  to  time  to  | 
bring  its  statement  of  procedures  into  S 
harmony  with  current  needs  and  prac-  [ 
tices.  J 

Some  ten  years  ago  members  of  the  'j 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  became 
aware  of  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Association  operation  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  its  membership.  Some  J 
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of  the  causes  of  this  feeling  seemed  to  be 
readily  apparent.  However,  the  need  for 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  membership  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Administrative  Committee  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Cooperating  Committee  on 
Research*  the  responsibility  of  learning 
the  true  feeling  of  the  membership  to¬ 
ward  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Association.  This  Committee  reported  the 
results  of  its  revealing  study  to  the  entire 
membership  in  the  January,  1955, 
Quarterly  (Vol.  XXIX,  Number  3): 
“What  Member  Schools  Think  of  the 
N.C.A.,”  an  article  written  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman,  Stephen  T.  Romine. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative 
Committee — and  others — thoroughly 

studied  this  report  of  the  Cooperating 
Committee  on  Research  to  determine 
what  remedial  action  seemed  appropriate. 
Constantly  recurring  was  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  sentence  from  the  Romine 
report  .  .  .  “more  responsibility  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  executing  policies  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  administrators 
representing  member  schools.” 

The  same  viewpoint  was  expressed 
later  by  another  committee  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  study  Asso¬ 
ciation  relationships  and  problems.  This 
committee  (Ira  L.  Baldwin,  Wisconsin, 
Chairman;  R.  F.  Lewis,  Wisconsin;  Nelson 
Snider,  Indiana;  Fred  Murphy,  Indiana; 
Stephen  Romine,  Colorado)  included 
this  statement  in  their  comprehensive 
report:  “The  feeling  has  spread  noticeably 
throughout  many  of  the  member  states 
that  the  thousands  of  member  secondary 
schools  and  the  Secondary  Commission 
members  working  closely  with  them,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  very  minor  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  ...” 

It  was  readily  apparent  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  had  out¬ 
grown  its  “blueprint”  again  and  that 
changes  were  needed  in  our  Rules  of  Pro- 

' Stephen  Romine,  Colorado,  (Chairman);  L.  A. 
VanDyke,  lovra;  F.  L.  Simmons,  Ohio;  H.  Pat 
Wardlaw,  Missouri;  Leon  S.  Waskin,  Michigan. 


cedure  and  Article  IV,  Section  5  of  the 
Constitution  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  current  needs  and  practices.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  authorized  at  the  June  17,  1957, 
meeting  of  the  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Election 
and  Voting  Procedures. 

This  Committee  has  been  working  on 
its  assignment  since  September  29,  1957. 
During  its  work  it  has  held  before  itself 
the  objective  of  attempting  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  a  stronger  Association. 
If  there  has  been  a  central  theme  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Committee  it  is  probably 
best  expressed  by  the  words  “increased 
participation.” 

The  need  for  extended  work  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
was  readily  apparent  to  the  Committee 
as  it  studied  its  problems.  Documents 
such  as  these  gradually  fail  in  many  ways 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  Stopngap 
measures  begin  to  appear;  loose  ends  are 
discovered;  tradition  and  custom  grow 
into  unwritten  law;  and  the  letter-of-the- 
law  and  practice  separate  from  each  other 
by  ever-increasing  distance. 

This  committee  has  attempted  to  re¬ 
tain  and  put  into  the  Constitution  (Ar¬ 
ticle  IV  Section  5, — Commission  on  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools)  the  framework  for  op>eration 
of  the  Commission  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Conversely,  we  have  attempted  to  place 
in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  method  and  de¬ 
tail  and  items  which  yield  to  change  more 
rapidly  than  constitutional  provisions. 
We  have  also  attempted  to  tie  up  loose 
ends  and  to  foresee  and  plan  for  situations 
which  may  arise  because  of  these  pro¬ 
posals,  or  by  any  other  reason.  However, 
we  realize  that  we  are  not  clairvoyant  and 
that  changes  in  any  material  are  bound 
to  be  necessary  sooner  or  later. 

A  number  of  proposals  involving  new 
procedures — or  ideas — are  included  in 
this  material.  In  each  case  they  have  been 
included  in  response  to  what  we  believed 
to  be  a  real  need.  Generally,  these  pro¬ 
posals  have  revolved  around  the  idea  of 
greating  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
member-school  representatives  in  the 
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work  of  the  Association.  We  realize  fully 
that  we  cannot  legislate  participation. 
But  we  also  know  that  we  cannot  get  it 
unless  the  organizational  framework  is 
there  to  make  greater  participation  pos¬ 
sible.  This  framework  we  have  tried  to 
provide. 

In  these  proposals  we  have  attempted, 


in  all  earnestness,  to  bring  clarity,  logical 
arrangement,  and  convenience  into  Ar¬ 
ticle  IV,  Section  5,  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Rides  of  Procedure.  Chiefly,  this 
has  been  done  through  grouping  items 
dealing  with  specific  problems.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  has  resulted  in  the  following  ma¬ 
jor  topic  outline: 


The  Constitution 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  5 — The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

I.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

а.  The  Officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

3.  The  Administrative  Committee 

4.  The  State  Committees 

5.  The  Memhers-at- Large  Group 

б.  The  Nominating  Committee 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  Representation 

8.  Committees  of  the  Commission 
Q.  The  Annual  Business  Meeting 

10.  Referendum  Vote 


Rules  of  Procedure 

COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.  Object 

II.  Organization 

III.  Structure  of  Units  of  the  Commission 

IV.  Election  and  Apix)intment  Procedures 

V.  Length  of  Terms  for  Commission  Officers 

VI.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Organizational  Units  and  Officers 

VII.  The  Annual  Business  Meetmg 

VIII.  Referendum  Vote 
DC.  Quorum 
X.  Amendments 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  format  of  Article  IV,  Section  5,  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  is  altered,  it  is  not  practical  to  present  a  line-by-line  comparative 
statement  of  the  proposed  changes.  In  lieu  of  such  a  statement,  we  are  listing  some  of  the 
major  differences  between  the  present  documents  and  the  proposals.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
present  documents,  as  listed  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Quarterly,  be  compared  with  the 
proposals  included  in  this  article.*  Such  examination  will  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
proposals  in  comparison  with  the  present  format  and  content  of  these  documents. 

The  Constitution 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  COMMITTEES 
Section  5 — The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
Some  major  constitutional  changes  are  these: 

I.  A  Members-at-Large  Group  replaces  the  “18  other  perons  elected  by  the  Commission.”  The  proposed 
group  is  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  several  states.  It  is  to  meet  annually  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 


•  Article  IV.  Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  is  inserted  for  comparison  on  page  i97'" 
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ing  and  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Administrative  Committee.  This  is  a  "grass-roots” 
representative  group  compcsed  of  member-school  representatives. 

2.  The  position  of  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  is  re-established  as  a  workmg 
position. 

3.  Provides  for  expanded  Commission  representation  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Provides  for  elution  rather  than  appointment  of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Commission. 

5.  Establishes  Constitutional  Authority  in  the  following  areas,  among  others: 

A.  The  Annual  Business  Meeting  including 

(1)  the  voting  franchise; 

(2)  making  the  annual  business  meeting  an  open  meeting  for  all  member-school  representatives; 

(3)  provision  for  necessary  special  executive  sessions  of  the  Commission; 

(4)  election  of  officers  of  the  Commission  at  the  Commission  and  state  levels; 

(5)  handling  of  the  general  and  specific  business  of  the  Commission. 

B.  State  Committees  and  State  Advisory  Committees;  and 

C.  Referendum  voting. 

6.  Places  detail  of  elections,  appointments,  terms  of  office,  and  duties,  in  the  Rides  of  Procedure. 

7.  Places  in  the  Constitution  those  major  items  involving  the  general  structure  of  the  Commission. 

8.  Organizes  the  material  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure  in  orderly,  logical,  usable 
manner. 


Rules  of  Procedure 

Some  major  changes  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  are  these : 

1.  Provides  larger  representation  of  member  schoob  on  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

2.  Gives  representation  of  Dependents’  Schoob  on  the  Commission. 

3.  Increases  member-school  representation  on  the  Adminbtrative  Committee. 

4.  Increases  representation  of  the  Commission  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

5.  Estabibhes  an  "open  door”  policy  for  member-school  representatives  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

6.  Sets  up  and  legalizes  Advbory  Committees  in  each  state. 

7.  Provides  a  clear-cut  statement  of  election  and  appointment  procedures  and  groups  them  in  one  place. 

8.  Provides  for  the  dution  of  the  Commission’s  Nominating  Committee. 

9.  Provides  for  nominations  for  all  Commission  officers  within  the  several  stales.  Final  nominations  are 
to  be  made  by  the  Nominating  Committee  from  the  compiled  list  of  nominees  made  by  the  stales. 

10.  Provides  for  equitable  representation  for  each  state. 

11.  Changes  the  term  of  Commission  officers  to  one  year  and  provides  for  succession  from  Vice-Chairman, 
to  Chairman,  to  Past  Chairman,  subject  to  election  by  the  Commission. 

12.  Provides  for  the  election  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 

13.  Specifies  the  length  of  term  of  office  for  the  State  Chairman. 

14.  Provides  detail  of  election,  duties,  and  operation  of  the  new  Members-At-Large  Group. 

15.  Groups  like  items  in  logical,  easy-to-use,  clear-cut  manner. 

16.  Increases  the  over-all  opportunity  for  participation  of  member-school  representatives  in  Association 
affairs.  Thb  b  the  desired  opportunity  so  often  expressed  by  member-school  representatives,  reported 
in  the  Romine  Report. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compress  into  a  few  items  the  full  import  of  the  changes  involved 
in  these  proposals.  It  is  our  hope  that  each  member-school  representative  will  study  the 
proposals  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  their  extent  and  their  purposes.  The  Rules 
of  Procedure  (except  where  constitutional  changes  are  involved)  were  approved  and 
adopted  at  the  1959  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  The 
proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  have  been  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  They  will  be 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  entire  Association  at  its  next  Annual  Meeting. 
Should  these  items  receive  approval  the  entire  program  will  become  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  March  28-April  i,  i960,  unless  some  other 
effective  data  be  specified.  Your  first  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  program  will 
come  when  you  are  called  upon  to  cast  your  vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  indicated  above. 

Presented  herewith  are  the  proposals  regarding  the  full  text  of  the  Constitution — 
Article  IV,  Section  5 — and  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 
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The  Constitution 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  5 — The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
shall  be  constituted  and  operated  as  described  in  this  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  and 
in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

I.  The  Conunission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  include  the  following  groups: 

A.  All  members  of  the  several  State  Committees  on  Secondary  Schools 

B.  All  members  of  the  Members-at-Large  Group 

C.  All  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee 

Members  of  these  groups  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  office  and  serve  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  Chairman 

B.  Vice-Chainnan 

C.  Past-Chaimum 

D.  Executive  Secretary  (employed,  non-voting;  or  not  employed,  voting) 

The  manner  of  election,  duties,  and  terms  of  office  shall  conform  to  the  specifications  set  up  m  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

3.  The  interim  executive  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  known  as  Tht 
Administralive  CommiUte  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  The  membership,  manner  of  elec¬ 
tion  or  appointment,  duties,  and  term  of  office,  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Commission  dealing  with  this  section  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  The  business  of  the  Commission  within  the  several  states  shall  be  carried  on  between  annual  meetings 
by  State  Committees.  These  committees  shall  be  assisted  by  State  Advisory  Committees.  The  manner 
of  election  or  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  and  responsibility  of  committee  members  shall  be  as  set 
forth  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  Members-at-Large  Group  in  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  The  election  or 
appointment,  tenure  of  office,  and  responsiblity  of  the  members  of  this  group  shall  be  as  set  forth  in 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

6.  The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  elected  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  at  its  June  meeting.  The  duties  and  procedures  of  this  committee  shall  be  those 
set  forth  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

7.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  manner  specified  in  Article  IV,  Section  3, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

The  maimer  of  election  or  appointment  of  such  representatives  and  their  responsibilities  shall  be  as 
set  forth  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  this  Commission. 

8.  Special  or  Standing  Committees  may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  several  administrative  units  of 
this  Commission  as  the  need  arises. 

9.  The  Annual  Business  Meeting 

A.  Admission 

Official  delegates  of  all  member  schools  shall  be  admitted  to  business  sessions  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  However,  at  the  call  of  the  Administrative  Committee,  special  executive  sessions  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  may  be  convened  to  deal  with  matters  of  emergency  and/or 
necessity. 

B.  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  right  of  ballot. 

C.  Election  of  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  held  at 
the  annual  meeting,  except  that  Members  of  State  Committees,  State  Advisory  Committees,  and 
the  Members-at-Large  Group  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  elected  within  the 
several  states. 

D.  The  Commission  shall  consider  and  sit  upon  such  other  busmess  as  may  legitimately  come  before  it. 

10.  Referendum  votes  on  all  matters  requiring  such  votes  shall  be  conducted  by  mail. 
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Fok  Comparison  with  Foregoing  Proposal 
Article  IV,  Section  5,  unamended,  reads  as  follows: 


article  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Secondary  Schools  for  each  of 
the  several  states  comprising  the  territory 
of  the  Association  and  eighteen  other  per¬ 
sons  elected  by  the  Commission  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Association  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  one-third  of  this 
number  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools  shall  consist  of: 

1.  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  state 
university  whose  assignment  is  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  president  of  the 
university; 

2.  the  director  of  secondary  education 
of  the  state  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction  or  in  case  there  is  no  such 
officer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  des¬ 
ignated  by  him; 

3.  and,  for  states  having  fewer  than  300 
high  schools  accredited  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  three  administrative  heads 
of  secondary  schools  accredited  by 
the  Association;  and,  for  states  hav¬ 
ing  300  or  more  high  schools  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association,  five  ad¬ 
ministrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the 
state  university  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  serve 
on  the  State  Committee  of  Secondary 
Schools,  and/or  in  the  event  that  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
commissioner  of  education  should  refuse 
or  fail  to  designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to 
serve  on  the  State  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 


ecutive  Committee  of  the  Association 
shall  fill  such  vacancies  by  nominating  for 
election  by  the  Association  persons  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  to  be  included  in  the  membership 
of  a  State  Committee  shall  be  selected  for 
membership  by  majority  vote  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  member  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  within  the 
state.  Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  by  the  chairman  of  the 
state  committee.  Upon  approval  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  the 
names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  which  shall  place  the 
names  in  nomination  for  election  by  the 
Association.  The  chairman  of  each  State 
Committee  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  adopted  procedures  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  term  of  membership  of 
administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools 
on  State  Committees  shall  be  three  years. 
No  such  member  shall  serve  more  than 
two  consecutive  three-year  terms. 

No  member  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  may  serve  for  more  than 
six  years  consecutively,  excepting  (i)  the 
two  members  of  each  State  Committee 
who  represent  the  state  university  and  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  re¬ 
spectively  and  who  automatically  shall 
remain  members  of  the  Commission  until 
their  retirement  from  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  (2)  members  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  who  automatically 
shall  remain  members  of  the  Commission 
until  their  retirement  from  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shall  be  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary.  These  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  its 
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own  policies  and  regulations.  The  length  reports  from  member  schools;  shall  pre- 
of  term  of  each  officer  shall  be  determined  pare  a  list  of  secondary  schools  recom- 
by  the  Commission.  mended  by  the  Commission  for  accredit- 

There  shall  be  an  Administrative  Com-  ing  by  the  Association;  shall  submit  this 

mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  list  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  sub- 

Schools  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  mission  to  the  Association  for  final  ap- 

Commission,  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  proval;  shall  submit  to  the  Executive 

administrative  Committee;  the  secretary,  Committee  for  final  approval  by  the  As- 

ex  officio  secretary:  the  preceding  chair-  sociation  the  lists  of  members  elected  by 

man;  and  four  members  elected  by  the  the  Commission;  shall  submit  its  proposed 

Commission  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  budget  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 

Meeting  of  the  Association  for  a  period  of  approval;  and  shall  make  and  publish 

four  years,  one  member  to  be  elected  each  studies  of  educational  problems  approved 

year.  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  for  the  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
guidance  of  member  schools  and  second-  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
ary  schools  seeking  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  grant  a  secondary  school  the 
Association  a  bulletin  setting  forth  poli-  necessary  freedom  to  carry  on  any  educa- 
cies,  regulations,  conditions  for  accredit-  tional  experiment  that  the  Commission 
ing,  and  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  sec-  has  approved. 

ondary  schools.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  During  the  interval  between  the  An- 
this  bulletin,  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  nual  Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Ad- 
Executive  Committee  to  the  Association  ministrative  Committee  of  the  Commis- 
for  approval  or  rejection.  The  Commission  sion  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  have  the 
shall  receive  and  consider  applications  and  authority  to  carry  on  the  necessary  busi- 
reports  from  secondary  schools  within  the  ness  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
territory  of  the  Association  seeking  ap-  Schools.  During  this  interval,  the  secre- 
proval  for  membership  in  the  Association;  tary  of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
shall  make  such  examinations  and  evalua-  thority  to  interpret  policies,  regulations, 
tions  of  these  schools  as  it  deems  neces-  and  criteria.  Any  appeal  from  the  inter- 
sary;  shall  make  such  examinations  or  pretations  and  decisions  of  the  secretary 
evaluations  of  member  schools  as  condi-  of  the  commission  shall  be  made  to  the 
tions  may  require;  shall  request  periodic  Executive  Committee. 

Rules  of  Procedure 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

AKnCLE  1 
Object 

The  object  of  the  Commission  shall  be  to  represent  the  member  secondary  schools  in  their  relations  with 
the  Association  and  to  encourage  and  assist  these  schools  in  the  development,  maintenance,  and  continued 
improvement  of  a  program  of  secondary  education  that  will  satisfy  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  pupils. 

AKncLE  n 
Organization 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
shall  be  constituted  and  operated  as  described  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 
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AXTICLE  m 

Structure  of  Units  of  the  Organixation 

Section  i.  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  CommissioH  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  include  the  following  groups. 

A.  All  membcra  of  the  several  State  Committees  on  S^ondary  Schools 

B.  All  members  of  the  Members-at-Large  Group 

C.  All  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee 

Section  a.  COMPOSITION  OF  STATE  COMMITTEES  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A.  The  State  Committees  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  A  member  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  University  who  has  an  assignment 
in  secondary  education. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  who  has  an  assignment  in  secondary 
education. 

(3)  Administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools  at  a  ratio  of  three  members  in  states  having 
fewer  than  300  high  schools  accredited  by  the  Association  and  five  members  in  states  hav¬ 
ing  300  or  more  high  schools  accredited  by  the  Association. 

(4)  The  Dependents  Schools  Committee  shall  have  the  status  of  a  regular  state  committee 
during  the  period  of  its  existence.  (This  clause  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  without  further  action  when  this  Committee  is  discontinued.) 

B.  Stale  Advisory  Committees 

Each  state  shall  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee. 

Section  3.  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 
The  Administrative  Committee  shall  include  the  following  categories. 

A.  Officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools — i.e.-(Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Past 
Chairman,  Executive  Secretary  (employed,  non-voting  or  not  employed,  voting). 

B.  Two  eligible  high  school  principals. 

C.  Two  eligible  college  and  university  representatives. 

D.  Two  eligible  State  Department  of  Eklucation  representatives. 

Section  4.  COMPOSITION  OF  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Representation  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  shall  include  the  following  categories: 

A.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

B.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  (without  vote) 

C.  Three  eligible  members  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  as  ^)ecified  in  Article  IV, 
Section  7  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 

AKTICLE  IV 

Election  and  Appointment  Procedures 
Section  i.  STATE  COMMITTEES 

A.  The  state  university  representative  shall  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  university. 

The  names  of  all  nominees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrative  Committee  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  for  ratification. 

B.  The  State  Department  of  Education  representative  shall  be  nominated  by  the  chief  school 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  names  of  all  nominees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrative  Committee  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  for  ratification. 

C.  In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the  state  university  should  refuse  or  fail  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  faculty  to  serve  on  the  State  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools,  and/or  in  the 
event  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  commissioner  of  education  should  refuse 
or  fail  to  designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  on  the  state  committee,  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  fill  such  vacancies  by  nominating 
for  election  by  the  Association  persons  recommended  by  the  state  committee  or  committees 
concerned. 

D.  The  administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools  to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  official 
state  committees  shall  be  selected  by  majority  vote  of  the  administrators  of  the  member 
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schoob  of  the  North  Central  Association  within  the  several  states.  Election  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  state  committees  in  their  respective  states. 

The  majority  of  the  elective  members  of  the  several  official  state  committees  shall  be  prin- 
dpab  of  member  schoob. 

The  names  of  all  individuals  so  elected  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Adminbtrative  Committee 
for  transmission  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  for  ratification. 

E.  The  Dependents  Schoob  Committee  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Adminbtrative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  names  of  all  nominees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  for 
ratification. 

F.  The  Chairmen  of  the  state  committees  shall  be  the  representative  of  either  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  or  the  State  Department  of  Public  Education  and  shall  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  state  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Assocbtion. 

G.  Vacandes 

(i)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of  a  State  Committee  during  the  term  of 
office  of  the  incumbent,  the  State  Committee  shall  elect  a  chairnuui  to  complete  the  un- 
expired  term.  The  meeting  for  thb  purpose  shall  be  called  by  the  secondary  school  repre¬ 
sentative  having  the  longest  tenure  on  the  committee. 

(a)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  m  the  appointive  personnel  of  a  State  Committee  the  chairman 
shall  request  the  responsible  authority  to  nominate  a  replacement  for  the  vacancy. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  elected  personnel  of  a  State  Committee,  the  Committee 
shall  conduct  a  special  election  in  a  manner  specified  for  regubr  elections  for  thb  position 
in  order  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

(4)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  terms  of  office  of 
State  Committee  members  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  date  of  expiration  of  such  terms  of  office  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Section  a.  STATE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Each  state  shall  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  state 
committee.  These  committees  shall  be  selected  in  the  numner  set  forth  by  the  official  state  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  several  states.  The  number  of  Advisory  Committee  members  shall  be  determined  by 
each  state. 

SecUon  3.  MEMBERS-AT-LARGE  GROUP 

A.  Two  eligible  individuab  shall  be  elected  from  each  of  the  several  states.  One  of  the  two  selected 
from  each  state  must  be  a  principal  of  a  member  school  preferably  serving  currently  on  the 
State  Advisory  Committee.  The  other  may  be  any  eligible  adminbtrative  head  of  a  secondary 
school;  a  state  department  of  education  representative;  or  a  state  university  representative; 
not  serving  currently  on  the  State  Committee. 

Nomination  and  election  of  members  of  thb  group  shall  be  carried  out  by  use  of  mail  nomi¬ 
nation  and  ballot  (or  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  individual  states)  under  the  direction  of 
and  by  the  several  state  committees.  The  names  of  all  individuab  so  elected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Adminbtrative  Committee  for  transmission  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob 
for  ratification. 

B.  Two  individuab  shall  be  elected  from  the  Dependents  Schoob  organizations  by  the  Admin¬ 
btrative  Committee.  At  least  one  of  the  representatives  must  be  a  principal  of  a  member 
school. 

The  names  of  all  so  elected  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob 
for  ratification. 

Section  4.  THE  COMMISSION  OFFICERS 

A.  The  Officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  shall  be 
(i)  Chairman 

(3)  ^ce-Chiurman 

(3)  Past-Chairman 

(4)  Executive  Secretary  (non-voting  if  employed  or  voting  if  not  employed.) 

B.  All  officers  (except  the  Executive  Secretary)  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schoob  at  the  Aimual  meeting  of  the  As^iation.  Nominees  for  these  positions  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Nominating  Committee  in  the  manner  set  forth  under  Article  VI,  Section  8  of 
the  Rules  of  Procedure. 

C.  Every  other  year  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  shall  be  a  principal 
of  a  member  school.  The  chairman  on  alternate  years  shall  be,  in  rotation,  an  eligible  college 
or  university  representative  and  an  eligibb  member  of  a  state  department  of  education. 
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D.  A  definite  order  of  tucceieion  is  established  for  the  following  oflkers  of  this  Association: 

(i)  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  vke-chairman  he  shall  become  the  chairman. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  chairman  he  shall  become  the  past -chairman. 

Section  5.  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  as  specified  m  Section  4,  shall  be  the 
officers  of  the  Administrative  Committee.  They  are: 

(i)  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
(3)  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 

(3)  Past-Chairman  of  the  Commission 

(4)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  (non-voting,  if  employed  or  voting,  if  not 
employed). 

The  manner  of  election  or  appointment  of  these  officers  is  set  forth  in  Article  IV,  Section  s 
of  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 

B.  Committee  M ember s-al- Lor le 

(r)  Two  eligible  high  school  principals;  two  eligible  college  or  university  representatives;  and 
two  eligible  State  Department  of  Education  representatives.  They  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Commission  at  annual  meetings,  in  the  proper  order,  from  the  list  of  nominees  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  prepared  in  conformity  with  its  directed  procedures. 

(3)  Election  of  all  of  the  committee  members  in  the  three  categories  shall  be  on  a  staggered 
basis.  In  establishing  this  procedure  one  of  the  individtiab  in  each  category  shall  be 
elected  for  a  three-year  term  and  one  for  a  four-year  term.  Thereafter,  elections  shall  be 
held  upon  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  term  of  each  individual.  This  will  result  in 
elections  the  first  two  years  in  each  three-year  sequence  regularly. 

C.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  selected  by  the  Administrative  Committee,  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  If  he  is  an  employed  secretary  he  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the  Association  nor  shall  he  hold  any  other  office  in 
the  Association  except  that  be  may  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Dependents'  Schools  Committee. 

The  duties  of  this  office  shall  be  Kt  forth  by  the  Administrative  Committee  to  conform  at 
all  times  to  the  needs  of  the  Commission. 

D.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  act  as  Chairman  until  the  next  aimual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Section  6.  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
A.  Election  of  the  Committee 

(i)  The  Nominating  Committee  for  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  at  its  June  meeting. 

(3)  Ilie  personnel  of  the  committee  shall  be  published  in  The  Qdaetxely  and  in  any  “news” 
publications  of  the  Association  which  may  exist,  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

(3)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  Chairmen  of  the  personnel  of  the  Nomiiut- 
ing  Committee,  who  shall  include  the  information  with  the  annual  report  forms  sent  to 
member  schools. 

Section  7.  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  Representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  shall  be  as  follows: 

(i)  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

(a)  The  Executive  Secretary  (non-voting) 

(s)  Elected  from  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob 

(a)  One  eligible  principal  of  a  secondary  sdiool 

(b)  One  eligible  college  or  university  representative 

(c)  One  eligible  State  Department  of  Education  representative. 

In  establishing  the  order  of  succession  for  these  positions,  the  first  year  the  principal 
shall  be  elected  for  a  four  year  term;  the  college  or  university  representative  for  a 
three  year  term;  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  representative  for  a  two 
year  term.  Thereafter,  representatives  shaU  be  elected  to  four  year  terms  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  in  the  several  rlassifimtions 

B.  All  of  these  representatives  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schoob  in  the  manner  specified  for  election  of  general  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schods. 
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Section  8.  OTHER  COMMITTEES 

The  Commission  and  the  Administrative  Committee  may,  as  the  need  arises,  appoint  or  elect 
ad  hoc  or  standing  committees  for  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  V 

Length  of  Terms  for  Commission  Officers 

Section  i.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  one  year. 
He  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Section  a.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  one 
year.  He  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Section  3.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Past-Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  one 
year. 

Section  4.  The  term  of  office  for  the  Executive  Secretary  (employed  or  not  employed)  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  three  years.  He  may  be  re-appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

Section  5.  The  term  of  office  for  Members-at-Large  on  the  Administrative  Committee  shall  be  three  years. 
They  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  themselves. 

Section  6.  The  term  of  office  for  Members-at-Large  on  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  three 
years.  They  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election.  In  a  time  series  of  three  years,  14  shall  be  elected 
each  of  the  first  two  years  and  1 3  the  third  year. 

A.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Members-at-Large  group. 

B.  A  temporary  secretary  shall  be  selected  by  the  group  to  record  and  transmit  its  actions,  as 
direct^  by  the  Members-at-Large  group. 

Section  7.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  one  year.  They  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  a  successive  term. 

Section  8.  The  term  of  office  for  administrative  heads  of  member  secondary  schools  on  the  State  Com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  three  years.  They  shall  be  eligible  for  not  more  than  two  terms. 

State  Department  of  Education  Representatives  and  college  and  university  representatives 
on  the  State  Committees  may  serve  as  long  as  they  are  the  appointed  representatives  of  their 
reflective  institutions  or  State  Departments  of  Education. 

The  term  of  office  for  chairmen  of  State  Committees  shall  be  four  years.  They  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  successive  term  but  may  continue  in  office  only  as  long  as  they  are  members  of  State  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Section  9.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Committees  shall  be  three  years.  They 
shall  be  eligible  for  not  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

Section  10.  Representatives  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 

A.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
during  the  term  of  his  office. 

B.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  (without  vote)  during  his  term  of  office. 

C.  The  term  of  office  for  Commission  representatives  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  be  four  years.  They  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  themselves. 

Section  ii.  The  term  of  office  for  ad  hoc  and  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  or  the  Administrative  Committee  shall  be  stipulated  by  the  appointing  agency. 
Section  la.  Transfer  of  authority  from  officers  of  the  Association  whose  terms  have  expired  to  their  succes¬ 
sors  shall  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Organizaiional  Units  and  Officers 

Section  i.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Committee.  By  virtue  of  his  office 
he  shall  1^  a''member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Auociation  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  during'the  term  of  his  office.  He  shall  assume  the  office  of  Past-Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  Chairman. 

Section  3.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  the  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  both  on  the  Commission  and  on  the  Administrative  Committee, 
and  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Members-at-Large  group  at  the  time  of  annual  meetings. 
He  shall  assume  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at  the  close  of 
his  term  as  ^^ce-Chai^nan. 

Section  3.  The  Past-Chairman  ol  the  Commission  shall  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  and 
on  the  Administrative  Committee  during  his  term  of  office. 

Secticm  4.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  secretary  to  the  Commission  on 
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Secondary  Schoob  and  to  the  Adminutrative  Committee.  By  virtue  of  hb  office  he  shall  sit 
(without  vote)  with  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  term  of  hb  office.  If  he  b  an  employed 
secretary  he  shall  not  have  the  right  of  ballot  at  any  time  nor  shall  he  hold  any  other  office  in 
the  Association  during  hb  tenure  as  Executive  Secretary  except  that  he  may  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Dependents  Schoob  Committee. 

It  shall  be  hb  duty  to  carry  out  the  assignments  designated  by  the  Commission  and  the  Ad> 
minbtrative  Committee. 

Section  5.  The  Adminbtrative  Committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of 
the  Association  between  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Commission.  In  thb  capacity  it  shall  carry 
out  the  specific  instructions  of  the  Commission  and  care  for  such  other  matters  as  may  need  the 
attention  of  the  Association.  It  shall  have  authority  to  interpret  Policies  and  Criteria  and  hear 
and  act  on  appeab  from  Commission  action.  Final  appeab  may  be  made  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  in  accordance  with  its  stated  procedures. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  b  the  legblative  body  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schoob.  It  is  its  responsibility  to  prepare  and 
enact  legblation  designed  to  carry  on  in  proper  fashion  the  affairs  of  thb  unit  of  the  Association. 
Among  its  specific  responsibilities  are  those  Ibted  herewith: 

A.  The  Commission  shall  prepare  for  the  guidance  of  member  schoob  and  secondary  schoob 
seeking  admission  to  the  Association  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the  policies,  criteria,  and  other 
requirements  essential  for  accreditation  by  the  Association  and  for  the  evaluation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schoob.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  thb  bulletin  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  for  ratification. 

B.  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  consider  annual  reports  from  member  schoob  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  from  secondary  schoob  within  the  territory  of  the  Association.  It  shall 
require  the  filing  of  annual  or  other  reports  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Association; 
make  all  necessary  examination  and  evaluation  of  member  schoob  or  applicants  for  mem¬ 
bership;  and  prepare  a  Ibt  of  secondary  schoob  recommended  by  the  Commission  for  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  Association,  such  Ibt  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
ratification. 

C.  It  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  hearings  on  actions  of  State  Committees  and/or  Review¬ 
ing  Committees  prior  to  final  action  on  any  case  by  the  Commission  at  the  annual  business 
meeting. 

D.  It  shall  file  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  a  complete  roster  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Commission. 

E.  It  shall  submit  its  proposed  annual  budget  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  consideration  and  action. 

F.  It  may  receive  and  act  upon  applications  from  member  secondary  schoob  requesting  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  on  educational  experimentation  within  such  school  or  schoob. 

G.  It  shall  make  and  publish  studies  on  educational  problems  at  its  own  discretion  or  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

H.  It  shall  have  authority  to  recommend  the  membership  fee  subject  to  approval  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  and  of  the  North  Central  Association  at  its  annual 
business  meeting. 

Section  7.  The  Members-at-Large  Group  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  shall  meet  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  group  at  each  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association  to  study  such  matters  as  the 
members  consider  important  and  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  member  schoob  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  result  of  Committee  deliberations  shall/may  be  presented  to  the  Adminbtrative  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  form  of  recommendations. 

The  members  of  thb  group  shall  be  voting  members  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

Section  8.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  following  duties  and  responsibilities: 

A.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Nominating  Committee  to  see  that  equitable  representa¬ 
tion  b  given  to  each  state.  Over  a  period  of  years  each  state  shall  receive  consideration  for 
each  office  of  the  Commission. 

B.  Nominations  shall  be  made  by  states,  through  state  committees.  They  may  be  made  by  any 
person  eligible  by  virtue  of  proper  association  with  a  member  secondary  school,  a  college  or 
university,  or  a  state  Department  of  Education. 

C.  Each  state  may  submit  three  nominations  for  consideration  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
From  the  compiled  Ibt  of  nominees  received  from  the  states,  the  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  balanced  and  equitable  slate  of  officers,  covering  all  offices  to  be  filled  by 
vote  of  the  Commission,  for  presentation  to  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob  at  the 
time  of  the  aimual  election. 

Nominations  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  for  a  North  Central  Association  office. 
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D.  Nominations  shall  be  made  and  received  following  the  close  of  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association.  No  nominations  shall  be  received  after  January  31. 

E.  Nominations  shall  be  forwarded  to  and  recorded  officially  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  who  shall  then  forward  all  nonunations  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Nominatmg  Committee. 

Section  9.  The  State  Committees  shall  be  charged  with  conductmg  the  business  of  the  Association  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Among  their  duties  and  responsibilities  «h^|| 
be  the  following: 

A.  Supply  member  schools  with  all  necessary  annual  report  forms,  special  forms,  and  other 
printed  materials  provided  by  the  Association. 

B.  Assist  non-member  schools  interested  in  membership  to  understand  the  Association  and  the 
mamier  in  which  applications  for  membership  may  be  filed. 

C.  Conduct  necessary  visitation  to  and  evaluation  of  member  schools  and  those  applying  for 
membership  for  the  first  time  or  for  re-admittance. 

D.  Receive  and  examine  all  manual  reports  and  applications  for  membership.  Through  corre¬ 
spondence  and  personal  contact  with  schools  filing  reports  or  new  applications,  seek  to 
eliminate  errors  in  the  reports  to  the  Commission  at  the  annual  meeting. 

E.  File  the  reports  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at 
the  time  specified  by  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  each  school  filing  a  report. 

F.  Conduct  elections  and  receive  nominatioiu  for  officers  of  the  Commission  as  directed  by  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  including  those  on  a  State  and  the  Commission  level. 

G.  When  feasible,  organize  and  conduct  meetings  of  member  schools  within  the  state  dealing 
with  the  educational  and  administrative  problenu  of  member  schools.  Endeavor  to  make 
the  educational  leadership  of  the  Association  felt  at  the  local  level  in  each  member  and  non- 
member  school. 

Section  10.  The  State  Advisory  Committees  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  official  State  Committee. 

This  organization  should  serve  as  a  training  ground  for  future  officers  of  the  Association;  as  I 
liaison  between  the  Association  and-  the  member  schools;  and  as  a  professional  and  a  public  ' 
relations  agency  for  the  cause  of  education  in  each  state  and  community. 

Members  of  these  committees  are  not  members  of  the  official  State  Committees  or  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

Section  ii.  The  Executive  Committee  Representatives  I 

A.  Representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  • 
Association  shall  be  responsible 

(i)  for  presenting  the  program  and  needs  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  to  the  . 
Executive  Committee 

(3)  for  keeping  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  informed  on  the  status  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  relation  to  the  whole  Association.  I 

(3)  for  working  toward  the  constructive  development  of  the  whole  Association. 

(4)  for  keeping  the  Commission  informed  concerning  the  work  and  the  professional  progress 

of  the  Association  as  a  whole.  I 

(s)  for  the  performance  of  such  other  duties  as  may  devolve  upon  them  in  their  dual  ca¬ 
pacity  as  Commission  and  Association  representatives.  I 


ARTICLE  vn 


The  Annual  Business  Meeting 


Section  i.  Admission  ' 

Official  delegates  of  all  member  schools  shall  be  admitted  to  business  sessions  of  the  Commission  1 
on  Secondary  Schools  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  unless  members  of  the  Commission 
(Administrative  Committee,  State  Committee  member,  Member-at-Large).  However,  the  Ad-  { 
ministrative  Committee  may  call  special  executive  sessions  of  the  Commission  on  ^ondaiy 
Schook  to  deal  with  matters  of  emergency  and/or  necessity. 

Section  3.  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Section  3.  Election  of  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schook  shall  be  held  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  except  that  members  of  State  Committees,  State  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees,  and  of  the  Members-at-Large  Group  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  1 
Schook  shall  be  elected  within  the  several  states.  I 

Section  4.  The  Commission  shall  consider  and  act  upon  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  it. 


ARTICLE  vm 

Referendum  Vote 

Referendum  votes  on  all  matters  requiring  such  votes  shall  be  conducted  by  mail. 
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ASTICU  IX 
Quorum 

At  any  meeting  of  the  Commission  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
representing  a  majority  of  the  member  states. 

AETICU  X 
Afpundmon/s 

These  Rules  of  Procedure  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present  provided  such  amendment  has  been  presented  to  the  Commission  and  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  in  written  form  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  vote. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE  AND 
STATE  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
October  25-27,  1959 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  and  the 
State  Chairmen  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  was  held  in  Bismarck,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  October  25-27,  1959.  This  meeting 
is  held  annually  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  that  have  arisen  during 
the  past  year  and  to  study  the  Policies, 
Regulations,  and  Criteria  to  secure  a  more 
uniform  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  these  provisions  among  the  nineteen 
states  of  the  Association. 

This  is  not  an  official  body,  but  it  can 
and  does  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  These  recommendations  are  usu¬ 
ally  approved. 

The  meeting  opened  Sunday  evening, 
October  25,  with  a  reception  given  by 
Richard  K.  Klein  and  the  other  members 
of  the  North  Dakota  State  Committee, 
along  with  the  faculty  of  the  Bismarck 
Junior  College.  It  was  held  in  the  main 
building  of  the  Junior  College.  This  was  a 
general  get-acquainted  meeting.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  most  enjoyable. 

All  business  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Capitol  Building.  At  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  session,  on  Monday  morning,  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  the 
Honorable  James  Morris,  Judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  representing  the 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  and  by  Mr. 


M.  F.  Peterson,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  welcomed  the 
group  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department. 

Following  the  last  business  session,  the 
Administrative  Committee  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  chairmen’s  recommendations 
and  any  other  business  in  need  of  atten¬ 
tion  at  that  time. 

The  problems  raised  by  increasing  the 
standards  for  teachers,  and  the  added 
burden  placed  on  the  teacher  training 
institutions  because  of  this  increase  were 
discussed  at  length.  The  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  was  instructed  to  write  the  state 
chairmen  requesting  that  they,  with  their 
State  Committees,  confer  with  the 
teacher-training  institutions  within  their 
respective  states  to  determine  how  great 
a  problem  it  is  going  to  be  to  prepare  their 
students  to  meet  new  minimum  require¬ 
ments  in  major  and  minor  teaching  fields, 
and  what  plans  they  have  for  meeting  this 
problem.  The  chairmen  are  to  report  by 
March  i,  so  that  a  summary  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Administrative  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting,  March  27,  i960. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  the  State 
Chairmen  were  approved: 

(a)  That  the  study  of  the  junior  high 
school  be  continued.  A  questionnaire  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Romine  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  Chairmen,  who  will  distribute 
copies  to  their  junior  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  of  schools.  The 
principals  will  return  them  directly  to 
Mr.  Romine.  The  cost  will  be  charged  to 
the  Cooperative  Committee  on  Research. 

(b)  That  the  two  financial  reports  by 
the  State  Chairmen — one  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  and  one  for 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
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tion — be  combined  and  that  the  special 
financial  report  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  discontinued. 

(c)  That  no  new  high  school  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Association 
with  an  “advisement.” 

(d)  That  no  school  be  admitted  to 
membership  that  runs  a  divided  term  for 
any  purpose,  such  as  harvesting  crops,  or 
for  any  other  reason. 

(e)  That  double  sessions  be  not  ap¬ 
proved  except  in  emergencies,  and  then 
only  temporarily.  Evidence  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  show  that  plans  have  been  made 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

(f)  That  schools  be  given  one  year  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  regarding 
teacher  preparation. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Tuesday  evening 
with  a  general  banquet  at  the  Municipal 
Country  Club,  attended  by  members  of 
the  conference,  members  of  the  State 
Committee  of  the  Association,  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  members  of  local 
boards  of  education,  local  members  of  the 
State  Legislature,  judges  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  representatives  of  higher 
education,  and  prominent  businessmen. 
Mr.  Russell  F.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  introduced  the  members  of 
the  conference  and  called  on  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Romine,  vice  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Van  Dyke, 
member  of  the  Administrative  Committee, 
for  brief  statements  concerning  the  As¬ 
sociation,  how  it  works,  and  what  it 
stands  for.  He  also  discussed  the  purpose 
of  the  annual  gathering  of  state  chairmen. 
Mr.  Klein  then  introduced  the  guests  and 
asked  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Peterson,  to  extend  greetings  from  the 
Department. 

Organ  music  was  provided  throughout 
the  meal  by  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Klein,  and 
vocal  numbers  were  given  by  the  Bis¬ 
marck  High  School  Girls’  Trio,  composed 
of  Barbara  Tosterud,  Karen  Klein,  and 
Elizabeth  Bischof. 

The  final  event  of  the  evening  was  a 
“Late  Show — Film  ‘North  Dakota,’  ” 
depicting  in  color  the  industrial  and  farm 


life  of  that  state.  Everybody  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  evening.  With  the  conclusion 
of  this  program,  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  State  Chairmen  came  to  a 
close. 

— Alva  Gibson,  Executive  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

THE  INTER-UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  SUPERIOR  STUDENT 

The  Inter-University  Committee  on 
the  Superior  Student*  is  an  organization 
of  representatives  of  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  created  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  superior  student  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education — programs  customarily  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Honors”  programs. 

The  Committee’s  work  is  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
has  its  headquarters  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  Director  is  Joseph  W.  Cohen, 
on  leave  from  his  position  as  Director  of 
Honors  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  The  Associate 
Director  is  Norman  D.  Kurland,  on  leave 
from  the  Department  of  History  at 
Hofstra  College. 

The  less  publishes  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter,  The  Superior  Student,  which  con¬ 
tains  information  on  specific  Honors  pro¬ 
grams  and  discussions  of  various  phases  of 
education  for  the  gifted  at  all  levels.  The 
Superior  Student  is  sent  to  more  than  6,000 
persons  throughout  the  country  interested 
in  the  development  of  programs  for  the 
gifted  student.  It  is  sent  free  of  charge 
upon  request. 

In  addition  to  the  newsletter,  the  ICSS 
supplies  information  on  Honors  programs 
to  those  requesting  it,  holds  national  con¬ 
ferences  of  persons  associated  with  Honors 
work,  and  arranges  personal  visits  by  its 
staff  to  assist  schools  seeking  to  establish 
or  revise  Honors  programs. 

*  This  is  a  national,  not  NCA  project,  and  for 
clarity  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activites  in  this  field.  Both  are  financed  by 
Carnegie  Grants.  The  former  has  to  do  with  coUete 
programs;  the  latter,  with  high  school  plans.— 
Editor. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  TEN  AREAS  FOR  NCA 
ACTION  REGARDING  CLOSER  HIGH 
SCHOOL-COLLEGE  ARTICULATION 
Last  spring,  Clyde  Vroman,  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service, 
asked  63  high  schools  and  54  colleges  to 
judge  the  importance  of  ten  areas  for  NCA 
action  regarding  closer  high  school-college 
articulation.  He  made  this  request  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Committee  on  High 
School-College  Articulation,  of  which  he 
is  chairman.  Fifty-two  high  schools  and 
41  colleges  replied.  He  had  asked  the  in¬ 
stitutions  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  ten  areas  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table,  by  judging  the  extent  to  which 
“the  NCA  should  take  leadership  and 
give  assistance  to  find  desirable  practices 
and  to  reduce  current  problems”  in  regard 
to  them.  A  five-point  scale  was  used:  Very 


Much,  Somewhat,  Little,  None,  No  Opin¬ 
ion. 

The  accompanying  table  was  derived 
from  Mr.  Vroman’s  data.  It  uses  only  Very 
Much  and  Somewhat.  Replies  on  the  other 
levels  were  too  few  to  be  meaningful. 

Adequate  discussion  of  the  situation 
which  these  judgments  reveal  will  not  be 
attempted  here.  In  only  two  areas:  “i. 
Curriculum  articulation”  and  “9.  Articu¬ 
lation  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education,”  do  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
agree:  the  former  area  ranks  first  and  the 
latter,  last.  The  responding  institutions 
rather  widely  diverge  in  regard  to  the  rest. 
The  rank-difference  coefficient  of  correla¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  array  is  .37. 

Could  closer  agreement  be  reached  in  a 
face-to-face  symposium  of  deans  and  high 
school  principals? 


E.  W.  ZiEBARTH,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

As  the  Soviet  Twig  Is  Bent* 


It  goes  without  saying  that  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  invitation  to  come  to  Chicago 
to  discuss  this  subject,  I  emphasized  to 
your  distinguished  secretary  that  I  am  a 
layman,  not  a  professional  educator.  He 
suggested  that  the  Executive  Committee 
wanted,  in  this  instance,  a  non-profes¬ 
sional  point  of  view.  I  have  concluded  that 
there  may  be  for  both  of  us  some  widsom 
in  this  decision.  Labelling  myself  a  lay¬ 
man  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  utter  the 
most  irresponsible  and  outrageous  state¬ 
ments  about  education,  both  Soviet  and 
American;  all  I  need  to  do  is  remind  my 
listeners  that  this  is  a  non-professional 
point  of  view;  therefore,  obviously,  the 
scholarly  research  in  your  field  is  of  no 
concern  to  me.  From  your  point  of  view, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  equally 
convenient  to  be  able  to  shrug  off  my 
comments  if  by  any  wild  chance  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  come  perilously  close  to  an  un¬ 
palatable  truth.  What  can  one  expect 
from  a  speaker  who  refers  to  himself  as  a 
layman  in  a  field  in  which  everyone  is, 
after  all,  an  expert? 

Further,  George  Kennan  has  said  that 
there  are  no  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union; 
there  are  only  varying  degrees  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  I  shall  leave  the  judgment  of  my 
|X)sition  on  the  continuum  of  ignorance 
entirely  to  you,  emphasizing  only  that  so 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Kennan  is  right.  (Each 
of  us  carries  his  own  built-in  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  world.) 

When  I  am  asked  to  spell  out  the  major 
differences  between  our  educational  sys- 

*  Delivered  at  the  Second  General  Seaeion  of  the 
Aaaociation,  April  34,  1959.  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Zie- 
barth  ia  a  diatinguiahed  world  traveler  and  newa 
analyat,  conaultant  to  the  Columbia  Broadcaating 
Company,  and  author.  He  toured  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  fall  of  1958.  At  the  Univeraity  of  Minneaota 
he  ia  profeaaor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
and  Theater  Arta  and  dean  of  the  aummer  aeaaion. — 
Eorroa. 


tern  and  that  of  the  Russians,  I  am  likely 
to  think  in  detail  of  those  gross  differences 
which  are  most  easily  seen  and  under¬ 
stood.  But  more  basic  differences  stem 
from  fundamental  aspects  of  the  societies 
which  the  educational  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve.  Objectives  are  different, 
but  let  us  give  the  Russians  their  due— 
they  know  precisely  what  their  objectives 
are.  Our  own  uncertainty  concerning  cer¬ 
tain  educational  issues  is  incomprehensible 
to  them. 

Never,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  did  I  find 
anyone  willing  to  subscribe  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  what  President  Pusey  said 
recently  about  the  job  of  the  American 
university:  “  ...  to  educate  free,  inde¬ 
dependent,  and  vigorous  minds,  capable 
of  analyzing  events,  of  exercising  judg¬ 
ment,  of  distinguishing  facts  from  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  truth  from  half-truth  and 
lies.”  In  this  respect  the  Soviet  system  is 
like  the  mule  with  no  pride  of  ancestry  or 
hope  of  progeny. 

For  my  part,  I  would,  with  William 
James,  suggest  that  those  minds  most 
difficult  to  discipline  (in  the  sense  of  being 
reduced  to  the  conventional)  are  among 
our  proudest  products;  that  the  college  or 
student  atmosphere  in  which  the  essen¬ 
tially  lonely  thinker  will  feel  himself  least 
lonely  and  most  richly  nourished,  is  the 
most  desirable  academic  environment  a 
democracy  can  provide.  But  I  found  no 
Russian  willing  to  agree,  publicly  at  least, 
with  that  p)oint  of  view. 

Scholarship  in  either  society  can  hardly 
be  productive  in  this  sense  without  criti¬ 
cism;  criticism  which  is  often  brother  to 
skepticism.  This,  too,  differentiates  the 
systems.  I  speak  here  of  informed  skepti¬ 
cism,  of  course;  the  recognition  that  ail 
change  is  not  progress  and  all  movement 
is  not  forward;  the  insistence  upon  the 
presentation  of  evidence,  the  participation 
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in  the  search  for  truth  no  matter  where  it 
may  lead,  no  matter  how  it  may  appear  to 
affect  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  No 
Soviet  educator  spoke  in  those  terms!  But 
the  charge  of  rigidity  so  often  made  must 
be  qualified.  There  is  little  apparent  re¬ 
sistance  to  change  simply  because  it  is 
change — the  Russians  recognize  with  the 
Greeks  that  one  cannot  step  into  the  same 
river  twice — or  indeed  into  the  same  river 
once!  The  framework  may  be  rigid,  but 
within  it  change  is  continuous. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  major  objective  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  all  levels  is  to  serve  the  state.  No¬ 
where  did  I  find  an  educational  admin¬ 
istrator,  or  even  a  teacher,  willing  to 
discuss  with  me  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  the  individual,  of  his 
capacities  and  interests  as  an  individual. 
Always  my  questions  were  answered  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  state.  “The 
state  must  have  so  many  physicists,” 
and  the  system  is  designed  to  provide 
them.  “We  need  44,cx30  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  fulfill  our  quota,  and  we  have  them. 
We  must  have  a  minimum  base  of  literacy 
and  training  for  all  Soviet  citizens  in  order 
that  the  state  shall  function  proi>erly  and 
smoothly,  and  that,  too,  we  are  provid¬ 
ing.”  Educational  productivity  is  rigidly 
conceived  at  this  level;  productivity  is  an 
obsession  with  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  in  almost  all  fields — the  engineer 
who  said  that  they  had  no  gum  in  the 
Soviet  Union  because  chewing  without 
swallowing  is  unproductive,  was  more 
than  half  serious. 

There  is  some  freedom  of  choice,  but  it 
is  freedom  of  choice  for  the  state,  not  for 
the  individual,  and  it  is  handled  in  a  way 
which  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  a 
rigid,  authoritarian,  planned  society. 
There  is  no  emphasis  upon  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  develop  his  own  capacities 
to  the  limits  of  his  ability  on  the  one  hand, 
or  his  choice,  on  the  other.  The  concern  is 
for  the  strengthening  and  p>erpetuation 
of  the  regime,  not  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  individual.  If  Dr.  Whitney 
Griswold’s  “spark  of  greatness”  falls  any¬ 
where  on  the  million  square  miles  of 


real  estate,  it  will  not  be  a  free  individual 
who  picks  it  up  and  fans  it  into  a  flame  of 
progress — it  will  be  confined  by  the  walls 
of  a  political  forge  in  which  it  may  bum 
brightly,  but  not  freely. 

The  need  for  educational  balance  to 
which  we  pay  tribute  also  has  quite  a 
different  meaning  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  most  capricious  critics  of  our  own 
educational  system,  those  who  believe 
that  the  Sputniks  symbolize  a  broad, 
genuine  educational  superiority  and  who 
press  for  the  adoption  of  a  vaguely  de¬ 
fined  Soviet  system  of  educational  values, 
even  among  these  there  is  recognition  of 
the  need  for  balance.  The  need  for  the 
scientist,  for  example,  to  have  the  broadest 
vision  and  understanding  of  his  society — 
the  vision  which  makes  him  a  capable 
critic  of  its  structure.  Such  values  are 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  Union  if 
my  limited  experience  may  be  used  as  an 
index. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  after  his  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  said  that  to  him  the  great 
tragedy  was  that  the  Russians  knew  so 
little  about  the  United  States,  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  world-wide  objectives.  My 
own  feeling,  after  countless  interviews, 
was  that  an  even  greater  tragedy  is  that 
the  Russian  knows  so  little  about  his  own 
government  and  its  objectives,  and  feels 
so  far  removed  from  it  that  its  policies 
seem  to  him  quite  literally  none  of  his 
business.  That  feeling,  contrasted  with 
our  own  goal  of  free  and  resp>onsible  par¬ 
ticipation  in  decision-making,  is  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  educational  system,  too. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  not  the  only  price  of 
liberty — a  part  of  the  price  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  what  it  is 
we  are  being  vigilant  about.  Democratic 
education  does  not  imply  mediocre  educa¬ 
tion;  it  does  mean  full  and  deep  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  including  the  freedom  to  develop 
his  talents  to  the  fullest  pK>ssible  extent. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Soviet  teaching  is  that  of  formal¬ 
ism — emphasis  upon  the  form  of  lecture 
presentation  which  fails  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  independent,  individual 
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application  of  materials  learned.  This  does 
not  apply  only  to  the  social  sciences,  but 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics.  No  one  would  contend  that 
in  the  United  States  we  are  free  from  such 
formalism — it  is  very  much  with  us — but 
wherever  I  went  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
most  able  academic  people  were  decrying 
memorization  without  assimilation. 

Let  me  turn  now  more  directly  to  what 
1  saw  inside  and  outside  the  schools  and 
universities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from 
Siberia  to  Moscow,  from  Leningrad  to  the 
Black  Sea.  It  would  be  an  insensitive  per¬ 
son  indeed  who  would  not  be  impressed 
by  the  almost  incredible  hunger  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  knowledge,  by  the  long  lines 
of  eager  citizens  of  all  ages  before  book¬ 
stores,  and  by  the  apparently  efficient 
organization  of  those  bookstores,  in  terms 
at  least  of  the  interests  of  the  authoritar¬ 
ian  state.  It  is  intriguing  to  consider 
many  of  the  peripheral  aspects  of  the 
broad  educational  system  which  extends 
from  the  pre-school  nursery  organization 
and  the  part-time  schools  through  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

There  are  so  many  homely  examples: 
in  the  subway  in  New  York  I  see  pas¬ 
sengers  with  faces  buried  in  a  newspaper; 
in  the  Tube  in  London,  I  see  them  staring 
unseeingly  out  a  window  which  shows 
nothing  but  a  dirty  wall  as  the  train 
whizzes  by;  in  the  Paris  Metro,  one  sees 
them  holding  hands,  or  smiling  at  the  girl 
across  the  way;  but  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  the  subway  rider  is  deeply  and 
genuinely  engrossed  in  a  book,  frequently 
a  technical  book,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
elevator  operator  in  Rostov,  the  pedes¬ 
trian  on  the  street  in  Sochi,  the  worker 
walking  to  the  Kharkov  tractor  plant,  or 
the  young  lieutenant  at  a  military  outpost 
in  Irkutsk,  out  on  the  Mongolian  frontier. 

The  mass  media,  too,  especially  radio 
and  television,  are  used  for  quasi-educa- 
tional  purposes — indoctrination,  political 
and  economic.  But  there  is  some  escape 
function,  too:  I  suspect  that  both  the 
Russian  and  the  American  who  say  “I 
have  half  a  mind  to  watch  wrestling  on 
TV  tonight”  are  adequately  equipped  for 
the  task. 


In  schools  one  notes  immediately  that  < 
class  size  is  held  to  a  manageable  maxi¬ 
mum,  probably  better  controlled  in  this 
respect  than  are  our  own  classes. 

It  is  challenging  to  know  that  teachers 
and  research  workers  are  generously  as¬ 
sisted  by  those  with  less  adequate  training. 
Thus,  on  academic  levels  at  which  we 
believe  the  teacher  should  do  his  own 
technical  work,  the  Russian  system  pro¬ 
vides  laboratory  and  technical  assistants, 
as  well  as  doctors  and  nurses. 

Almost  all  American  observers,  I  think, 
have  been  impressed  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  Russian  student  appears  willing 
to  tackle  his  academic  tasks.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  and  all  of  us  who 
spent  any  time  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
seen  them,  but  they  are  exceptions.  The 
Soviet  parent  looks  on  education  as  the 
one  means  of  helping  the  child  move  from 
peasantry,  or  life  as  an  unskilled  worker,  : 
to  something  considerably  better.  The 
state  and  the  party  appear  to  view  the  I 
schools  as  the  major  instrument  (along  | 
with  the  party)  for  the  development  of  | 
national  progress  and  direct  competition  I 
in  the  world  struggle  for  power.  i 

On  the  curricular  side,  specifically,  a  S 
distinguished  American  scientist  said  to  | 
me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  im-  i 
pressed  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  [ 
by  the  work  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  as  we  all  have  been,  but  also  | 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  substantial  ; 
number  of  what  he  called  “vocational  i 
frills”  attached  to  the  Soviet  educational  > 
system.  Almost  every  visitor  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  impressed  by  the  work  in  the  ■ 
physical  sciences,  but  my  friend  is  quite  ^ 
wrong  about  what  he  chooses  to  call 
“frills,”  if  he  means  what  I  think  he  [ 
means  by  that  term.  And  there  will  be 
more  of  them,  not  fewer.  There  is  training 
in  agriculture,  in  shop  work,  in  home¬ 
making,  sewing,  cooking,  in  music  and 
dancing.  Of  course,  in  the  land  of  Ulanova, 
dancing  is  almost  always  ballet,  and  fre¬ 
quently  is  emphasized  in  the  pioneer 
palaces  rather  than  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  itself. 

Let  me  briefly  in  this  context  mention 
the  place  of  the  technicum,  a  kind  of 
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specialized  secondary  school  usually  run¬ 
ning  four  years  and  emphasizing  voca¬ 
tional  training,  but  at  a  sub-professional 
level.  The  graduate  of  a  seven-year  school 
may  be  accepted  on  a  competitive  basis. 
If  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  ten-year  school, 
and  cannot  qualify  for  a  university,  he 
may  be  able  to  take  a  course  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  two  years.  It’s  especially 
interesting,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  these  technicums 
exist  not  as  separate  institutions,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  large  industry,  a 
ministry,  or  possibly  even  a  large  collec¬ 
tive  farm.  The  training,  therefore,  is  quite 
clearly  oriented  toward  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  industry,  or  the  occupational 
area  which  controls  it. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of 
the  technicum  as  a  kind  of  institute  of 
technology,  that  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  technicum  graduate  is  closer  to  the 
graduate  of  one  of  our  own  technical  high 
schools,  or  junior  colleges,  or  vocational 
institutes,  than  he  is,  for  example,  to  the 
professional  engineer. 

It  is  impressive  to  look  at  the  rolls  of 
the  correspondence  courses,  the  evening 
courses  and  the  schools  for  workers  so 
frequently  attached  to  factories.  It  is 
especially  impressive  to  note  that  the 
teacher  on  all  levels  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  status;  status  of  a  kind  which  in  our 
culture  is  likely  to  be  accorded  in  the 
educational  world  only  to  the  top-flight 
professor  in  the  great  university.  While  the 
teacher’s  salary  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
as  high  comparatively  as  most  Americans 
believe,  it  is  adequate,  and  as  he  moves  up 
the  scale  in  rank  and  responsibility,  that 
salary  becomes  better  by  Russian  stand¬ 
ards,  (Incidentally,  extra  teaching  beyond 
the  normal  load  means  extra  pay.) 

The  controversial  stipend  system,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  its  basic  motivation, 
does  make  higher  education  possible  for 
virtually  every  student  of  top  ability,  and 
the  stipends  again  are  adequate,  if  not 
generous. 

No  one  who  examines  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unimpressed,  although  I  think  the 
reports  brought  back  by  those  who  look 


at  research  equipment  at  only  the  great 
State  University  in  Moscow,  or  at  the 
University  of  Leningrad,  are  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  inaccurate  inferences.  I  noticed 
that  in  my  own  areas  of  special  interest 
at  least  (and  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell,  this 
applied  to  physics,  chemistry  and  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  as  well),  both  equipment 
and  manifest  research  competence  di¬ 
minished  as  I  moved  from  Leningrad, 
Moscow  and  Kiev  into  Kharkov,  Rostov 
out  into  Siberia  and  the  provincial  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  American  visitor  is  intrigued  if  not 
impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  there 
was,  even  before  the  Khrushchev  direc¬ 
tive,  an  emerging  emphasis  upon  what 
Soviet  administrators  call  “education  for 
life.’’  (But  this  is  sometimes  fanciful, 
too — I  was  intrigued  to  find  courses  in 
driver  education,  and  when  I  questioned 
students  in  one  school  in  Siberia  about 
what  use  they  might  make  of  it,  only  one 
of  more  than  twenty  said  that  he  had  any 
hope  of  owning  an  automobile.) 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  wasteful 
aspects  of  Soviet  education;  one  for  ex¬ 
ample  is  what  I  believe  to  be  an  over¬ 
emphasis  upon  training  the  slow  learner. 
The  popular  American  assumption  that 
the  Russian  system  is  so  ruthless  that  even 
on  the  elementary  level  the  less  able  are 
permitted  to  fall  by  the  wayside  is  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous;  indeed,  excessive  en¬ 
ergy  is  expended  in  working  with  the  less 
talented.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  at  the  upper  levels,  top 
talent  is  rewarded  by  further  academic 
experience,  and  let  me  say  further  that  I 
am  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  providing 
for  the  slow  learner  every  possible  educa¬ 
tional  advantage  adapted  to  his  needs, 
but  that  does  not  extend  to  pacing  the 
system  for  him.  The  reason  for  such  con¬ 
cern?  The  Communist  Party  line  has 
traditionally  held  that  no  one  is  born  to 
be  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water. 
The  principles  of  individual  differences 
are  regarded  as  reactionary.  The  blame 
for  poor  learning  is  placed  directly  upon 
the  teacher,  rather  than  upon  the  student. 

Principles  of  evaluation  and  standards 
for  passing  have  inevitably  been  affected 
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by  these  assumptions  concerning  individ-  the  target  date  for  the  completion  of  the 
ual  differences.  The  curriculum  of  the  ten-  reform  and  the  objections  of  the  factory 
year  school  is  a  demanding  one  of  course,  managers,  it  is  clear  that  the  explanation 


but  the  rate  of  failure  is  very  much  lower 
than  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Teachers 
are  reluctant  to  give  low  grades  because 
it  implies  that  they  have  been  doing  their 
jobs  inadequately.  (Incidentally,  one  of 
the  most  commonly  heard  criticisms  of 
Soviet  teaching  is  that  it  is  designed  to 
force  the  student  to  memorize,  rather  than 
to  understand.) 

Everyone  in  this  audience,  I  am  sure,  is 
already  familiar  with  the  findings  of  a 
group  of  Soviet  physicians  that  work  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  schools  have  been  so 
stiff  that  danger  to  health  has  resulted; 
that  poor  posture,  poor  vision,  and  inade¬ 
quate  resistance  to  disease  are  the  prices 
paid.  One  result:  homework  is  forbidden 
on  holidays  and  weekends. 

And  there  are  other  wasteful  aspects  of 
the  system  which  it  might  console  us  to 
examine:  single  student  recitations,  for 
example,  taking  the  time  of  entire  classes, 
schools  operating  in  shifts,  rigidity  causing 
the  loss  of  creative  contributions. 

Another  depressing  aspect  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  the  tremendously  close 
link  between  the  schools  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party:  at  the  very  earliest  ages 
with  the  Young  Octoberists,  then  through 
the  elementary  school  with  the  Young 
Pioneers,  and  on  the  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  level  with  the  Komsomol  or  Young 
Communist  League.  This  is  not  a  casual 
relationship,  but  one  which  involves 
virtually  every  student  (although  legally 
there  is  no  requirement  of  membership) 
and  which  involves  leaders  who  have  as 
much  or  more  prestige  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  teachers  themselves. 

Now  let  me  try  very  quickly  to  dig  into 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  system  and  of  the  Khrushchev  reform. 
I  have  heard  since  returning  to  the  United 
States  comments  on  all  sides  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  plan  is  simply  to  provide  a 
greater  supply  of  labor,  especially  during 
a  period  when  the  labor  force  is  still  short, 
and  women  still  make  up  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  it.  However,  if  we  examine 


is  inadequate,  although  it  has  some  valid¬ 
ity.  A  basic  objective  of  the  program  is,  of 
course,  to  avoid  what  Khrushchev  so 
often  has  called  the  academic  contempt 
for  hard,  honest  work,  and  also  to  provide 
a  genuine  “link  to  life”  by  which  is  meant, 
“link  to  occupation.”  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  factory  directors  and  chief 
engineers  are  not  entirely  happy  about 
trying  to  absorb  into  the  labor  force  these  ; 
young  people  who  will  in  many  cases  be 
leaving  it  again  relatively  quickly,  If  the  ? 
plan  were  carried  out  as  it  is  outlined  on  [ 
paper,  it  would  in  effect  mean  a  lowering  | 
of  the  minimum  age  under  the  Soviet  child  ' 
labor  laws.  Several  members  of  the  Acad-  ' 
emy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences  have  had  the 
temerity  to  argue  that  children  should  not 
be  forced  to  work  during  the  day  and 
study  at  night! 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present  ' 
system  of  Soviet  education  is  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  nation  it  is  pre-  (, 
sumed  to  be  serving.  An  essentially  un-  | 
selected  population  mass  has  been  given  f 
an  education  which  is  only  a  slight  varia-  / 
tion  on  the  theme  originally  developed  to  f 
serve  the  objectives  of  an  intellectual  * 
elite.  The  major  outgrowth  of  the  Khrush-  ’ 
chev  revision  will,  of  course,  be  the  impo-  . 
sition  of  a  highly  technical  and  vocation- 
ally-oriented  education  for  all  adapted  to  |  - 
the  political,  military,  and  economic  re-  i 
quirements  of  the  country.  But  it  will  also  [ 
break  down  what  Khrushchev  has  called  ( 
the  development  of  an  educated  class  not  1 
suited  to  life  as  it  must  be  lived  in  the  [ 
Soviet  Union.  It  may  also  break  down  f 
some  of  the  growing  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  group. 

The  idea  of  the  school’s  being  a  link  to 
life  and  labor  is  not  new  with  Khrushchev. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Soviet  planners 
are  prisoners  of  their  proletarian  philoso-  | 
phy,  and  it  is  true  that  Lenin  himself  I 
warned  that  youth  must  not  isolate  itself  I 
in  the  schools,  that  “only  in  labor,  to-  | 
gether  with  workers  and  peasants  can  one  . » 
become  a  real  Communist!”  We  may  an-  2 
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ticipate  seeing  and  hearing  that  kind  of 
pronouncement  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  over  the  next  few  years. 

(Incidentally,  Khrushchev,  himself,said 
that  the  present  seven  compulsory  grades 
are  completed  by  only  about  80  percent  of 
the  children  who  enter  the  first  grade,  so 
the  claims  for  universal  seven-year  educa¬ 
tion  are  something  less  than  completely 
fulfilled.) 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  very  limited 
number  of  available  openings  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  other  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  has  meant  that  the  one-and-a-half 
million  graduates  of  the  ten-year  school 
simply  have  had  no  place  to  go.  The  re¬ 
sulting  scramble  for  entry  has  been  very 
sharply  criticized  by  Khrushchev,  along 
with  his  biting  attack  on  the  waste  of  time 
and  energy  involved  in  training  for  aca¬ 
demic  openings  which  do  not  exist. 

It’s  amusing  to  note  that  Khrushchev 
himself  refers  to  unfair  efforts  of  parents 
and  others  to  gain  position  for  young 
people  not  really  qualified;  and  one  Rus¬ 
sian  schoolman  told  me  a  story  which  he 
said  had  wide  circulation  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  it  dealt  with  an  exceptionally 
awkward,  ungainly,  and  slow-learning 
student  who  turns  to  a  girl  and  says, 
“Congratulate  me,  Tve  just  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Institute  for  Physical  Culture.” 
She  replies,  “Do  you  have  the  necessary 
qualifications?”  to  which  he  answered, 
“I  have  the  best  qualifications  there  are. 
My  uncle  is  the  Dean  of  Admissions!” 


I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  able  to  make  a  sweeping  evalu¬ 
ation  of  either  the  Soviet  or  American 
system  of  education.  I  will  leave  that  to 
the  high  school  debaters  who  are  dealing 
with  the  question  this  year,  and  who  are 
much  more  certain  than  I  about  the  an¬ 
swer.  But  the  Soviet  schools,  admired  by 
some  Americans,  are  under  grave  fire  at 
home  and  are  undergoing  a  sweeping 
change — the  ten-year  schools  which  have 
required  all  students,  regardless  of  ability, 
to  try  to  fit  a  rigid  mold  of  academic  prep¬ 
aration  will  give  way  to  an  equally  rigid 
vocational  orientation  for  all  students.  Not 
a  direction  in  which  most  critics  believe 
our  schools  should  move. 

As  I  watched  Russians  of  all  ages  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  almost  incredible  hunger 
for  knowledge,  I  thought  of  a  man  of 
seventy-two  who  is  taking  evening  courses 
in  the  Extension  Division  of  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican  university.  When  asked  last  week 
why  he  was  studying  at”  his  age,  he  an¬ 
swered  with  Cato,  “What  other  age  have 
I?”  Like  this  man,  we  have  no  other  age; 
wherever  we  fit  into  the  chronological 
scale,  this  must  be  our  age,  and  it  is 
through  improvements  in  our  free  and 
flexible  educational  system  that  we  may 
keep  it  so.  Perhaps  we  may  even  imple¬ 
ment  the  statement  which,  during  the 
darkest  days  in  London,  often  inspired  us 
as  we  looked  at  it  over  the  portals  of  the 
BBC — “Nations  Shall  Speak  Peace  Unto 
Nations!” 


Sister  Mary  Ferrer,  R.S.M., 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Number  Theory  and  Its  Uses  in 
the  Curriculum* 


Is  number  theory  as  useless  as  some 
mathematicians  claim  it  to  be?  Any  num¬ 
ber  theorist  might  answer  with  Gauss’ 
famous  statement,  “Mathematics  is  the 
queen  of  the  sciences  and  arithmetic  is  the 
queen  of  mathematics.’’  And,  if  further 
questioned  about  practicality,  he  can 
point  very  proudly  at  the  modern  comput¬ 
ing  machine  and  exclaim,  “Don’t  you 
know  that  number  theory  is  the  basis  of 
this  most  modern  tool?’’ 

The  number  theory  questioned  here  is 
the  arithmetic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  an 
arithmetic  that  has  very  little  in  common 
with  what  is  taught  in  modern  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  The  best  theory  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  revised  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Philip  Fermat  into  the  format 
under  which  number  theory  is  studied 
now.  Because  of  this  work  Fermat  is 
known  as  the  father  of  modern  number 
theory.  Yet  he  has  piqued  many  a  mathe¬ 
matician  for  he  is  like  the  present  day 
writers  of  mathematical  texts  and  papers 
who  leave  a  thing  unexplained  with  the 
unwarranted  assumption  “it  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  .  .  .’’  Fermat  failed  to  include  proofs 
with  notes  he  made  in  the  margins  of  his 
books,  and  Euler,  for  one,  spent  much 
time  proving  the  theorems  Fermat  stated. 
One  theorem  was  not  correct;  another  is 
still  not  proved. 

*  The  theme  of  the  forthcoming  Sixty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  March  35-ApriI  i,  is 
"Improving  School-College  Articulation."  Its  es¬ 
sence  lies,  not  in  administration,  but  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  common  to  both  institutions  and  methods  of 
instruction  which  they  mutually  may  employ.  Sister 
Mary's  article  reveals  how  this  situation  can  be 
achieved  in  one  field — mathematics.  The  writer  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  St. 
Xavier. — Editor. 


With  the  recent  considerations  of 
school  mathematics,  number  theory  is 
being  injected  occasionally  at  various 
positions  in  the  curriculum. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  teaching  of  mathematics  has  been 
the  lack  of  communication  between  the 
three  levels  of  learning.  This  communi¬ 
cation  is  a  desired  aspect  in  any  proposed 
new  program.  Material  at  the  elementary 
level  should  not  only  be  teachable  but 
should  provide  background  for  high  school 
mathematics  as  well  as  for  application  to 
other  subject  matter.  High  school  mathe¬ 
matics  should  be  a  link  between  elemen¬ 
tary  mathematics  and  collegiate  mathe¬ 
matics  so  that  progress  can  be  made 
consistently. 

The  purpose  of  mathematics  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  should  be  threefold:  (i)  Mathe¬ 
matics,  because  of  its  uniqueness  in  ab¬ 
straction,  contributes  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  liberally  educated  person.  It  deals 
with  the  ideal  and  gives  to  the  scholar  a 
knowledge  and  power  not  obtained  from 
any  other  subject.  (2)  Mathematics  aids 
the  development  of  logical  reasoning,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  applications  of 
logic.  (3)  Mathematics  is  a  tool  that  can 
be  applied  to  many  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Mathematics  that  is  taught  should  lend 
itself  to  this  threefold  purpose.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  only  its  practicality  is  considered. 
Yet,  mathematics  is  both  beautiful  and 
practical.  Beauty  is  present  here  as 
strongly  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
delight  that  is  experienced  by  the  study  of 
well-developed  theorems  or  well-presented 
systems  of  mathematics  is  a  spiritual 
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beauty,  experienced  by  the  mind.  A  stu¬ 
dent  is  made  conscious  of  the  truth  by 
i  recognition  of  the  inability  to  be  mathe¬ 
matically  dishonest.  The  abstract  truth 
[  experienced  by  the  mind  produces  a  pure 
^  delight  similar  to  the  pleasant  sensation 
i  that  music  gives  to  the  ear  and  color  gives 
'  to  the  eye. 

I  It  is  the  logical  procedure,  together  with 
imagination,  that  has  made  mathematics 
unique  and  exact.  Because  of  the  property 
of  exactness,  the  student  of  mathematics 
experiences  the  delight  of  certainty.  A 
student  knows  that  he  knows.  Such  at- 
I  tainment  of  definite  knowledge  is  the 
greatest  mental  satisfaction  that  any 
*  scholar  can  have.  This  attainment  pro¬ 

duces  a  confidence  and  assurance  that 
lead  to  further  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  one’s  reasoning  ability. 

Consider  some  of  the  number  theoretic 
concepts.  Number  theory  can  aid  in  pro- 
^  ducing  a  curriculum  that  will  provide  this 
communication  between  levels  as  well  as 
between  the  traditional  and  more  modern 
mathematics  that  should  be  included  in  a 
school  curriculum. 

CONCEPT  OF  FACTOR 

The  treatment  of  factor  which  unites 
the  operations  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
^  sion  and  develops  the  concept  of  inverse 

I  operations  can  be  done  at  the  third  and 

fourth  grade  levels.  Addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  are  taught  in  a  united  fashion  in 
the  first  two  grades  as  inverse  operations 

I  for  about  the  past  seven  years.  Within  the 
past  three  years,  the  concept  of  factor  has 
been  introduced  into  some  elementary 
texts.  Unfortunately,  according  to  reports 
by  some  supervisors,  many  teachers  do 
t  not  themselves  know  this  concept.  Suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  temptation  presented  by 
any  unknown  material,  they  treat  it  as  a 
new  mechanical  device,  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  its  inclusion. 

Yet  those  teachers  who  are  using  it  find 
^  it  very  reasonable  and  meaningful  to  their 
^  students.  Factor  should  be  presented  with 
the  introduction  of  multiplication  and  fol- 
,  lowed  immediately  by  the  concept  of  di¬ 
visor  in  the  operation  of  division. 


For  example, 

3X5  =  15  3  and  5  are  factors  of  15 

15 

15^3=  5  or  — =3 
S 

15 

15-5-5=  3  — =5 

3 

3  and  5  are  divisors  of  15  since  they  are 
factors  of  15.  Teaching  these  concepts  in 
this  unified  manner  provides  meaning  and 
saves  time,  instead  of  treating  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division  at  two  separate  levels. 
The  concept  of  factor  plays  further  roles 
in  finding  the  l.c.d.  of  fractions,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  basic  formulas  in 
percentage: 

base  X  rate  =  percentage 

Whether  in  this  form,  or  one  of  its  ap¬ 
plied  forms,  such  as  principal  X  rate  =  in¬ 
terest,  a  student,  knowing  factors,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  base  and  rate  are  factors  while 
percentage  is  the  product.  Only  a  bit  more 
explanation  is  needed  to  teach  him  that 
the  other  two  forms  of  the  formula  are 
found  by  dividing. 

1)  base X  rate = percentage 

percentage 

2)  - =rate 

base 

percentage 

3)  - =base 

rate 

PRIME  AND  COMPOSITE  NUMBERS 

Classification  of  natural  numbers  by  the 
number  of  their  divisors  never  fails  to  in¬ 
trigue  students,  whether  young  or  adult. 

One,  having  only  one  divisor,  is  set  off 
by  itself.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to 
stress  its  importance  as  the  unit  element 
of  multiplication  and,  through  this  know¬ 
ledge,  the  concept  of  inverse  of  reciprocal. 

Primes,  being  those  natural  numbers 
with  two  divisors,  have  been  the  object  of 
man’s  study  through  the  centuries.  The 
idea  that  there  exists  an  infinite  number 
of  them — and  that  any  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  them  is  a  composite  number — sets 
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any  one  to  wonder.  It  is  prime  factoriza¬ 
tion  of  composite  numbers  that  is  used  in 
finding  the  l.c.d.  for  fractions  or  what  is 
known  as  the  l.c.m.  of  two  numbers  as 
well  as  in  reducing  equivalent  fractions. 
These  concepts  can  be  carried  from  the 
treatment  of  natural  numbers  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  terms  and  expressions  in  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra. 

For  example,  find  the  l.c.d.  of  these  frac¬ 
tions  and  add, 

3S  =  SX7 
35  15  15  =  3X5 

The  least  common  denominator  or  the 
least  common  multiple  is  the  product  of 
the  factors,  3,  5,  7.  Here  the  concept  of  i 
plays  an  important  part.  To  add  fractions, 
these  fractions  are  changed  to  equivalent 
fractions,  those  fractions  having  the  same 
value  by  different  forms.  Two  equivalent 
fractions  can  be  made  equal  in  form  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  both  numerator 
and  denominator  by  i  in  a  convenient 
form.  In  this  example  3/35  must  be  made 
equivalent  to  a  fraction  that  needs  3  in  the 
denominator  as  well  since  the  l.c.d.  =  3X 
5X7.  If  3  is  to  be  in  the  denominator  then 
it  must  be  included  in  the  numerator,  so 
as  to  change  its  form  but  not  its  value 
since  3/3=1. 

3  3^^  3  9 

35  3  5X7  105 

Similarily,  4/15  must  be  multiplied  by 
I  in  the  form  of  7/7. 

_4 _ 4  ^^7  28 

15  3X5  7  los 

It  is  prime,  together  with  factor,  that  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  understanding 
of  binomial  and  other  polynomial  factors 
in  elementary  algebra,  and  is  foundational 
to  other  topics  that  involve  polynomials 
and  equations.  These  two  topics,  prime 
and  factor,  eliminate  the  problem  of  incor¬ 
rect  cancelling  in  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator  through  dividing  by  one. 


x+3  ^  x-i 

X*— 4  X+2  I 

(^  +  3)  J 

(x-|-2)(x-2)  (x-1-2)(x-2)  J 

(j?+3)  +  (x-i)(x-2) 

(x-f  2)(x—  2) 

ix+s)  +  ix*-3x-\-2) 

(x+2)(x-2)  j 

x*-2x-h5  I 

I 

The  primitive  roots  of  unity  again  work  I 
with  the  concept  of  prime  numbers.  1 

THE  DIVISION  ALGORITHM 

There  are  numbers  that  are  not  factors 
and  that  divide  numbers.  The  algorithm 
provides  a  method  of  writing  this  opera¬ 
tion:  a=65-|-r. 

a = Number  to  be  divided  (dividend) 
b  =  Divisor 
c= Quotient 
f=  Remainder 

This  simple  concept  easily  permits 
application.  I 

a)  It  provides  a  method  of  writing  an¬ 
swers  in  long  division.  At  present  there  are 
no  set  ways  for  doing  this  and  most  of  the 
forms  are  artificial.  For  example  25R4. 

Not  only  does  the  division  algorithm  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  of  writing  the  answer  but  it 
shows  a  relationship  of  size  and  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  inverse  operations.  The  process 
of  dividing  includes  division  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  while  the  answer  indicated  multipli¬ 
cation  and  addition. 

b)  The  division  algorithm  is  the  basis 

for  Euclid’s  Algorithm.  Euclid’s  Algo¬ 
rithm  is  a  method  of  finding  the  g.c.d.  of 
two  integers.  It  is  a  series  of  algorithms 
with  each  succeeding  one  using  the  pre¬ 
vious  divisor  as  dividend  and  remainder 
as  divisor.  1 


a  =  bqx-\-ri 
b  =  riqi-\-rt 
r  =  rj9»+r, 
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fn-i  =  +  r^-i 

r,-j  =  r,-i7n+r,  (r==o) 

The  last  non-zero  remainder  is  the  g.c.d. 
of  a  and  b.  By  reversing  the  steps,  this  last 
non-zero  remainder  is  shown  to  be  the 
largest  common  factor  of  a  and  b. 

62-T-  8  62  =  (8)(7)-|-6  ri  =  6 
0=62  8=(6)(i)-i-2  ri=2 

b=  8  6=(2)(3)-1-o  fi  =  o 

>'*=2  =  g-c.d.  of  62  and  8. 

Euclid’s  Algorithm  has  only  the  one 
practical  value  of  finding  the  g.c.d.  of  two 
numbers.  Yet  it  offers  a  diversion.  It  has 
something  of  drill  on  fundamental 
operations. 

Both  the  division  and  Euclid’s  Algo¬ 
rithms  can  be  carried  into  the  division  and 
relationship  of  polynomials  in  algebra  and 
theory  of  equations. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  division 
algorithm  can  be  a  basis  for  modal  arith¬ 
metics.  Modal  arithmetic,  using  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  addition  or  the  operation  of  mul¬ 
tiplication,  can  be  a  drill  device,  a 
diversion  for  those  days  when  the  regular 
scheduled  material  fails  to  satisfy,  and 
also  as  a  learning  process  for  advanced 
mathematics.  For  example,  consider  the 
modal  arithmetics  using  the  modulus  as  7. 
Every  integer  when  divided  by  seven,  the 
modulus,  has  a  remainder  less  than  7; 
that  is,  o,  I,  2, 3, 4,  5, 6.  This  can  be  shown 
in  the  form  of  division  algorithm. 

o=7(o)+o  i42  =  (7)(2o)-f  2 

1  =  7(0)  + 1  i43  =  (7)(2o)+3 

2  =  7(0)  4- 2  etc. 

It  is  the  set  of  remainders  that  are  used 
in  modal  arithmetics.  With  this  set,  a 
table  can  be  formed. 


Add  to  the  numbers  on  the  top  of  the 
table  those  numbers  on  the  left  as  4-|-6= 
3.  After  the  table  is  completed  it  can  be 
seen  that  each  number  appears  once  and 
only  once  in  each  row  and  column. 


The  concept  of  unit  of  operation  can  be 
shown  here  with  the  use  of  o;  i.e.,  the  unit 
of  addition  at  a  very  early  level.  Similarly, 
the  unit  of  multiplication,  one,  can  be 
stressed  in  the  use  of  modal  arithmetics 
tables  for  multiplication.  Since  o  annihi¬ 
lates  all  numbers  under  multiplication,  it 
is  usually  not  included  in  tables,  though  it 
can  be  used  to  emphasize  its  annihilating 
power.  {See  table  on  next  page.) 

Also,  the  concept  of  inverse  can  be 
stressed  further.  For  example,  under  such 
a  multiplication  the  inverse  of  4  is  2,  of  3  is 
5,  and  6  is  its  own  inverse. 

At  the  secondary  and  the  college  level, 
then,  modal  arithmetic  may  be  seen  to  be 
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one  of  the  aspects  of  old  number  theory 
and  the  concepts  of  congruence. 

CONGRUENCE 

If  modal  arithmetics  has  already  been 
learned,  then  a  more  exact  definition  of 
congruence  can  be  derived  from  the  divi¬ 
sion  algorithm  form,  formally  used. 

If  a=b(mod  m),  it  implies 

(a-b) 

m 

Or,  in  other  words,  a  and  b  have  the 
same  remainder  (mod  tn) 

i7  =  (7)(2)+3 

24=(7)(3)+3 

therefore 

24si7(mod  7) 
or 

24-17  T__ 

7  7 

Congruence  can  be  united  to  the  study 
of  set  theory  in  various  ways.  It  forms  a 
communication  between  traditional  and 
modern  mathematics. 

Set  theory  should  be  included  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  show  that  it  is  basic  to  all  mathe¬ 
matics  it  must  infiltrate  mathematics 
throughout.  Not  much  more  than  termi¬ 
nology  can  be  introduced  at  the  very  early 
level.  It  would  be  well  if  the  elementary 


teacher  could  use  the  idea  of  set  to  classify 
in  subjects  such  as  English,  geography, 
and  spelling.  In  this  way  concrete  sets  are 
provided  without  artificiality.  Sets  of 
numbers  with  ordinary  fundamental  oper¬ 
ations  can  also  be  included.  Modal  arith¬ 
metics  certainly  provide  material  for  sets. 
It  can  be  shown  easily  that  those  numbers 
o,  I,  2,  3,  4,  (mod  5)  are  not  only  sets  in 
themselves  but  also  really  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  sets  of  numbers  having  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  remainders  equal  to  o,  i,  2,  3,  4. 
The  idea  of  infinity  can  be  further  devel¬ 
oped.  Also,  subsets  for  each  of  the  sets 
Sife+o,  sife+i,  etc.,  are  subsets  of  the  set  of 
integers. 

The  sets,  5^+0,  5^+1,  7*+2,  7^+6, 
etc.,  are  also  sets  or  classes  with  respect  to 
congruence. 

Another  drill  device  can  be  derived 
from  the  concept  of  congruence,  from  ex¬ 
ponents,  and  from  Fermat’s  Little  Theo¬ 
rem.  It  is  the  process  of  raising  a  number 
to  some  power,  and  reducing  it  as  the 
operations  are  being  performed. 

For  example, 

3"s?  (mod  s) 

This  offers  a  wonderful  drill  device  for  re¬ 
view  in  multiplication. 

3  S3  (mod  s)  3*  =4  (mod  5) 

3*  s  4  (mod  5)  3*  SI  (mods) 

3*s2  (mod  s)  3**= I  (mod  $) 

3*  s3-3-=2-2(mods) 

3*  S3*.3«34.4=i  (mod  5) 

3"^(3*)^=i*=i  (mod  s) 

3"-3”-3*-3*=I'4-3-8se3  (mod 4) 

The  busy  teacher  who  would  like  to  use 
this  concept  and  yet  does  not  have  too 
much  time  to  make  up  exercises  will  find 
Fermats’  Little  Theorem  of  great  use. 

o'^*s(mod  p) 

Let  ^=47  and  a^si  (mod  47)  for  any  0. 
With  slight  variation  this  is  a  great  time- 
saver  for  the  teacher. 
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SET  THEORY  OPERATIONS 

If  the  g.c.d.  of  two  or  more  numbers  is 
known,  this  concept  using  the  common 
factors  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  the 
operation  of  intersection.^For  example, 
find  g.c.d.  of  24  and  38. 

24=2X2X2X3 

38=2X19 

The  intersection  of  factors  of  24  and  38= 
g.c.d. 

(2,  2,  2,  3)^(2,  19)  =  2  g.c.d.  of  24  and  38 

Similarly,  the  l.c.d.,  or  l.c.m.,  of  two  or 
more  numbers  may  be  shown  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unions  in  which  the  set  consists 
of  factors  of  the  number.  For  example, 
find  the  l.c.m.  of  24  and  38. 

24=2X2X2X3 

38=2X19 

(2,  2,  2,  3)'J(2,  19)  =  (2,  2,  2,  3,  19) 

The  l.c.m.  is  the  product  of  the  elements 
in  the  union  of  the  factors  of  l.c.m.  equal 
to  456. 

FINITE  GROUPS,  RINGS,  FIELDS 

Through  modal  arithmetics,  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  finite  groups,  rings,  and  fields  can 


be  developed  in  secondary  school.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  table  formed  (mod  7)  for  either 
addition  or  multiplication  reveals  that 
this  arithmetic  satisfies  the  condition  for  a 
group.  A  group  is  a  set  of  elements,  under 
an  operation  that  satisfies  the  following 
conditions: 

1)  Elements  under  operation  satisfy  the 
associative  law. 

2)  There  exists  closure;  that  is,  only  the 
elements  present  are  results  of  their 
operation. 

3)  There  exists  a  unit  operation  (o  and 
i)- 

4)  There  exists  an  inverse  for  each  ele¬ 
ment. 

A  field  is  a  set  of  elements  that  forms  a 
group  under  both  operations  and  satisfies 
the  distributive  law.  Since  the  arithmetic 
(mod  7)  under  addition  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  are  groups,  then  elements  (mod  7) 
form  a  field.  This  is  found  to  be  true  for 
any  prime  modulus. 

A  mathematician  trying  some  of  these 
will  find  there  are  further  applications  of 
number  theory  to  traditional  mathema¬ 
tics  of  elementary  grades  and  of  high 
school  as  well  as  relations  between  tradi¬ 
tional  and  more  modern  mathematics. 

From  these  examples,  is  not  number 
theory  useful? 


Norman  Burns,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Task  of  Accrediting  in  Higher 
Education  Today* 


It  is  important,  we  all  agree,  that  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  make  their 
goals  explicit — that  they  clearly  set  forth 
the  purpKJses  they  hope  to  achieve.  But 
this  job,  once  done,  is  not  done  for  all 
time.  It  is  true  that  at  a  high  level  of  gen¬ 
erality  the  purposes  of  an  institution  may 
remain  the  same  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  the  more  specific  goals  can  be 
expected  to  shift  with  changes  in  the  total 
social  context  within  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  operates.  In  the  same  fashion,  the 
methods  employed  in  reaching  goals  are 
modified  as  needs  change  and  as  better 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  operation  are  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  an 
institution  be  in  close  communication 
with  its  constituents  so  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  institution  may  mod¬ 
ify  their  image  of  it  as  changes  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  occur.  Clearly,  no  institution  can 
render  service  of  maximal  effectiveness  if 
the  expectations  of  those  it  serves  are  sig¬ 
nificantly  at  variance  with  what  the 
institution  is  prepared  to  provide. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  of  the  North  Central  Association, 
like  the  institutions  it  serves,  faces  this 
problem  of  preserving  congruence  be¬ 
tween  the  realities  of  its  work  and  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  its  constituents  and  of  others 
who  view  its  operations.  That  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  an  organization  like  ours  be 
accurate  becomes  the  more  imp)ortant  as 
the  impact  of  its  activities  comes  to  be 
more  widely  felt.  For,  if  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  organization  are  not  un¬ 
derstood,  the  social  forces  through  which 
changes  in  it  are  brought  about  may,  be- 

*  The  view  of  the  CommiMion  on  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Mr.  Bums  is  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


cause  they  are  misdirected  as  a  result  of  a 
false  image,  have  an  adverse  rather  than  a 
beneficial  effect.  It  is  not  the  fortunes  of 
the  organization  that  are  of  concern  here; 
it  is  that  the  society  the  organization 
serves  suffers  as  a  result  of  the  distorted 
image. 

Accrediting  is  today  a  potent  force  in 
higher  education.  An  agency  carrying  on 
accrediting  activities  has  a  responsibility 
to  construct  an  accurate  public  image  of 
the  agency,  and  to  introduce  the  neces¬ 
sary  modifications  in  this  image  as  it  mod¬ 
ifies  its  objectives  and  its  means  for  work¬ 
ing  toward  their  attainment.  In  recent 
years  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  modified  its  role  consider¬ 
ably.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
today  more  sharply  into  focus  that  this 
article  has  been  written. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Commission  is 
simply  stated:  It  is  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  higher  education  in  the 
nineteen-state  area  served  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Underlying  our  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  higher  education  are  two  im¬ 
portant  principles.  First,  we  recognize  the 
validity,  indeed  the  desirability,  of  main¬ 
taining  the  individuality  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  We  accept  the  idea  that 
institutions  do  and  should  differ  from  one 
another  in  purposes  as  well  as  in  educa¬ 
tional  methods.  The  late  Dean  Haggerty 
expressed  this  ideal  well.  He  said,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  “No  institution 
has,  or  ever  will  have,  suflScient  resources 
to  serve  all  the  purpose  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  America  require  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  higher  institutions  all 
attempting  the  same  thing.  What  it  does 
need  is  a  total  pattern  of  institutions  in 
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which  each,  by  serving  its  limited  func¬ 
tions  well,  would  create  a  system  of  higher 
education  serving  all  students  according 
to  their  individual  needs — a  system  in 
which  society  will  find  all  the  educational 
services  that  are  useful  to  it.” 

Thus  the  Commission  has  abandoned — 
and  this  some  time  ago — its  reliance  on 
prescribed  standards  to  which  all  institu¬ 
tions  must  conform  as  a  condition  of  ac¬ 
creditation.  Rather,  it  attempts  to  evalu¬ 
ate  an  institution  in  terms  of  that 
institution’s  purposes,  and  encourages 
institutional  experimentation  looking  to¬ 
ward  better  ways  of  carrying  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  Indeed,  we  see  as  one  of 
our  major  functions  today  that  of  stimu¬ 
lating  institutions  to  seek  constantly  for 
better  ways  of  solving  their  educational 
problems.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  earlier 
day  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  set 
a  standard  pattern  for  colleges  to  follow. 

The  second  major  principle  basic  to  the 
Commission’s  efforts  to  strengthen  higher 
education  is  taken  from  modern  learning 
theory.  One  aspect  of  this  theory  involves 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  learner  actively  involved  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  This  has  relevance  in  ac¬ 
crediting  in  that  we  now  view  accredita¬ 
tion  as  a  learning  experience  rather  than 
merely  a  device  for  separating  the  unac¬ 
ceptable  from  the  acceptable  institutions. 
Involving  the  learner  in  the  learning  ex¬ 
perience  means,  in  the  context  of  accredit¬ 
ing,  active  participation  by  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  faculty  and  staff  in  the  accrediting 
process;  thus  the  importance  of  the  self- 
study  in  the  accrediting  process. 

Another  change  related  to  modern  con¬ 
cepts  of  learning  is  that  we  view  the 
institution,  not  as  the  blank  slate  of  the 
earlier  psychology  up>on  which  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  wrote  its  standards,  but 
rather  as  a  Gestalt — a  living  organism  of 
interrelated  parts  reacting  with  its  en¬ 
vironment  and  growing  continually  in 
educational  effectiveness.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  accrediting  agency,  as  we  view  it,  to 
facilitate  institutional  growth.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  accrediting  agency  to  make  its 
resources  available  to  facilitate  growth. 


not  merely  up  to  the  point  where  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  accreditable,  but  beyond  that 
point.  Even  the  best  institutions  have  a 
potential  for  further  growth.  Thus  the 
Commission  becomes,  we  hope,  a  moti¬ 
vator  and  expediter  rather  than  a  stand- 
ardizer.  Its  concern  is  with  educational 
advance  rather  than  status  determination, 
and  its  objectives  are  couched  in  terms  of 
growth  rather  than  minimum  status. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have 
set  forth  in  brief  form  the  rationale  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  the  North  Central  Association  out  of 
which  the  Commission’s  present-day  ac¬ 
tivities  grow  and  upon  which  its  proce¬ 
dures  are  based.  These  activities  represent 
a  marked  departure  from  the  ways  of  the 
past.  The  reappraisal  which  gave  rise  to 
the  changes  continues,  and  it  is  certain 
that  other  changes  will  be  made  as  a  result 
of  our  continuing  critical  self-appraisal  of 
our  work. 

Notable  among  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  are  changes  in  the  procedures 
for  appraising  institutions  for  purposes  of 
accreditation.  Formerly,  an  institution 
presented  itself  for  evaluation.  An  ex¬ 
amination  was  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Commission,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  mathematically-derived  scores  a 
decision  was  made  as  to  whether,  on 
balance,  the  institution  had  attained  a 
level  of  excellence  which  justified  its  ac¬ 
creditation.  The  role  of  the  institution 
under  examination  was  a  completely  pas¬ 
sive  one. 

Today,  the  institution  itself  is  actively 
involved  in  the  accrediting  process.  In  the 
first  place,  long  before  it  comes  up  for 
formal  evaluation,  an  institution  seeking 
accreditation  embarks  on  an  intensive  and 
extensive  self-study.  It  is  assisted  in  this 
activity  by  the  staff  of  the  Secretary’s 
office.  If  it  wishes,  the  institution  can  also 
arrange  for  consultant  assistance  through 
the  Commission’s  College  Field  Service 
Council.  The  assistance  rendered  is  not  in 
the  form  of  specific  directions  on  how  to 
proceed,  nor  are  answers  to  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  problems  provided.  The  activity  is 
rather  a  stimulative  one  in  which  the 
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institution  is  assisted  in  identifying  its 
own  problems  and  in  looking  for  solutions 
appropriate  to  its  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is,  of  course,  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  and  encouraging 
institutional  individuality  and  of  utilizing 
the  accrediting  op>eration  as  a  learning 
ex|>erience  which  involves  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  learner. 

Formerly,  important  use  was  made  of 
normative  data  as  standards  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  institutions.  Today,  we  recognize  that 
one  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  doing 
this.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  ratio  of 
faculty  members  to  students.  In  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  typi¬ 
cal  faculty-student  ratio  is  in  any  sense 
an  ideal.  The  reason  is  that  the  norm  is 
very  significantly  influenced  by  the  very 
large  number  of  very  small  colleges  which 
would  have  a  higher  ratio  if  they  were 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
student  body.  In  the  second  place,  even  if 
someone  had  suflhcient  wisdom  to  suggest 
what  would  in  general  be  a  desirable  ratio, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  ratio 
would  be  an  appropriate  measure  when 
applied  to  any  particular  institution. 
Whether  or  not  the  faculty-student  ratio 
in  a  particular  institution  is  satisfactory 
can  only  be  determined  by  considering  it 
in  relationship  to  other  institutional  char¬ 
acteristics,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
institution  attempts  to  individualize  the 
instructional  program. 

Similar  objections  can  be  raised  to  the 
use  of  other  kinds  of  normative  data  as 
standards.  Educational  expenditures  per 
student  will  vary  according  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  curriculum,  the  size  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  extent  to  which 
students  are  enrolled  in  relatively  low-cost 
rather  than  advanced  high-cost  programs. 
Faculty  salaries  can  be  expected  to  vary 
with  institutional  prestige,  conditions  of 
faculty  service,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  idea  of  contributed  services  is  present. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  normative  data 
are  of  no  value  in  institutional  evaluation 
or  in  educational  planning.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  since  evaluators  and  institutions 
engaged  in  educational  planning  find  it 


useful  to  have  some  guides  of  this  kind, 
we  annually  gather,  analyze,  and  publish 
data  showing  trends  in  such  items.  But 
one  must  constantly  be  alert  to  the  danger 
that  such  guides  may  come  to  be  thought 
of  as  standards  to  be  applied  without 
reference  to  other  characteristics  of  the 
institution. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  the  Commission 
would  be  in  a  wholly  indefensible  position 
were  it  to  insist  on  conformity  to  standard 
practices,  it  has  an  obligation  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  it  serves  to  make  explicit  its  beliefs 
as  to  what,  in  general,  constitutes  good 
educational  practice.  This  it  does  through 
statements  of  policy  dealing  with  different 
aspects  of  higher  education  developed 
through  a  process  not  unlike  that  of  the 
development  of  a  body  of  common  law. 
That  is,  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  is  drawn  on  to 
construct  statements  of  policy  on  prac¬ 
tices  which  appear  to  have  worked  well. 
As  experience  accumulates,  appropriate 
modifications  are  made.  Such  statements 
are  viewed  as  baselines  or  guidelines  to  be 
used  in  the  consideration  of  individual 
institutions.  The  institutions  themselves 
as  they  carry  on  their  self-evaluative  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  evaluators  employed  by 
the  North  Central  Association  must  have 
the  wisdom  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  these  statements  which  set  forth 
good  practice  in  general  are  applicable  to 
a  particular  institution.  This  admittedly 
is  a  job  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  but 
the  difficulties  must  be  dealt  with  as  best 
they  can  since,  in  our  judgment,  there  is 
no  other  known  method  by  which  an 
organization  such  as  ours  can  give  leader¬ 
ship  while  preserving  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  essential  to  the  growth  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  free  society. 

We  have  devised  procedures  and  insti¬ 
tuted  programs  to  cope  with  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  First,  as  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated,  we  encourage  institutions  seeking 
accreditation,  or  seeking  a  change  in  their 
accredited  status  as  a  result  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  programs  of  graduate  study,  to 
establish  contact  with  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  far  in  advance  of  the  actual 
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accrediting  examination.  In  this  fashion 
we  are  in  a  position  to  assist  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  developing  its  plans.  Of  growing 
importance  in  this  connection  is  the  Col¬ 
lege  Field  Service  Council  through  which 
we  make  consultants  available  to  institu¬ 
tions  for  setting  up  and  conducting  the 
comprehensive  self-study  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  accrediting  process. 

Only  after  a  college  has  completed  a 
satisfactory  self-study  is  a  team  of  ex¬ 
aminers  sent  to  visit  the  institution.  In 
the  possession  of  the  examiners  at  the 
time  they  visit  the  institution  is  the  self- 
study  report  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  contacts  that  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  through  its  staff 
and  consultants  has  had  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  In  the  smaller  institutions  the  ex¬ 
amining  team  is  usually  composed  of  two 
persons  who  know  well  the  kind  of  institu¬ 
tion  under  consideration.  The  examiners 
usually  spend  two  days  on  the  campus. 
Their  responsibility  is  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  success  with  which  the  institution 
has  developed  internally  consistent  ar¬ 
rangements  for  carrying  on  a  defined 
educational  task.  The  report  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  where  it  is  duplicated  and  copies  sent 
to  the  sub-committee  of  the  Commission 
which  will  hear  the  case.  This  sub-com¬ 
mittee  also  is  provided  with  copies  of  the 
institution’s  self-study  repmrt. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  representatives 
of  the  institution  and  the  chairman  of  the 
examining  team  meet  with  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  to  discuss  the 
case.  The  representatives  of  the  institution 
are  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  examiners’ 
report  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  react  to  the  re¬ 
port  when  they  meet  with  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee  have  the  self-study  report  and  other 
documents  provided  by  the  institution  in 
addition  to  the  report  of  the  examiners. 
This  interview  is  an  extension  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  provided  in  the  self-study  re¬ 
port  for  the  institution  to  make  a  case  for 
itself. 

Each  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  Com¬ 


mission  makes  recommendations  on  the 
cases  it  has  considered  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Commission,  which  then  con¬ 
siders  all  the  cases  with  a  view  primarily 
to  insuring  consistency  among  the  various 
sub-committees.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Board,  which,  in  almost  all 
cases,  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  sub-committees  are  submitted  to  the 
Commission  which  then  meets  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole.  Institutions  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  in  the  event  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  reached 
by  the  Commission.  That  there  have  been 
no  cases  of  appeal  in  recent  years  is  at 
least  partial  evidence  that  the  procedure 
is  working  well. 

Obviously  the  competence  of  those  who 
visit  institutions,  either  as  consultants  or 
as  evaluators,  to  make  the  kinds  of  judg¬ 
ments  expected  of  them  is  basic  to  success 
in  playing  the  rdle  the  Commission  has  set 
for  itself.  What  the  Commission  needs  is  a 
core  of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  perceptive 
and  flexible  in  their  approach  to  educa¬ 
tional  problems,  possessed  of  a  broad  view 
of  the  social  scene  and  the  place  of  higher 
education  in  it,  skilled  in  interviewing,  and 
able  to  work  effectively  with  institutional 
staffs  in  working  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  higher  education.  These 
persons  may  be  called  generalists  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  specialists  in  the 
subject  matters  of  higher  education.  The 
attributes  they  {>ossess  are  imp>ortant  not 
only  to  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities,  but  to  ail  of  higher  education, 
for  they  are  the  attributes  of  leadership. 

Over  the  years  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  have  provided  opportunities 
for  generalist  training  on  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  basis  under  which  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  work  as  examiners  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  visitors.  But  this 
is  not  enough  in  a  period  when  higher 
education  is  changing  and  expanding  so 
rapidly,  and  three  years  ago  the  Com¬ 
mission  enbarked  upon  its  first  program 
for  systematically  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  generalist  or  leadership  training. 
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Under  the  Committee  on  Leadership 
Training  and  Studies,  an  experimental 
program  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
pK)ration,  was  set  up.  The  plan  provided 
for  a  program  of  guided  field  experiences 
supplemented  by  conference  discussions 
for  young  men  who  showed  promise  of 
becoming  leaders  in  higher  education.  The 
first  group  of  fifteen  participants  was 
selected  in  the  summer  of  1957  from  over 
100  nominations  submitted  by  the  400 
member  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Association.  During  the  year  the  fifteen 
associates  visited  five  institutions  each  in 
teams  of  three.  In  each  case  the  team  was 
accompanied  by  a  person  skilled  in  insti¬ 
tutional  evaluation  and  in  working  with 
college  faculties  and  administrators.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  vary  the  visits  both 
as  to  type  of  institution  and  kind  of  ex- 
I>erience. 

The  series  of  field  experiences  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  four-day  conference  in  August 
of  1958.  This  conference  provided  the 
opportunity  for  the  participants  to  discuss 
basic  educational  problems  identified  in 
the  course  of  their  field  experiences,  to 
relate  these  exp)eriences  to  the  larger  con¬ 
text  of  higher  education,  and  to  examine 
critically  the  various  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  fall  of  1958  another  group  of 
fifteen  associates  was  selected  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Project,  the  program  was  modified  to 
provide  for  a  greater  variety  of  field  ex¬ 
periences.  The  field  experiences  for  the 
first  year  had  been  largely  institutional 
surveys.  In  the  second  year  we  made  much 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  explore  problems  in  some  depth 
and  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
skills  in  interviewing.  We  are  now  in  the 
third  year  of  the  program  and  have  again 
introduced  modifications  based  on  our 
exp)erience  to  date. 

We  believe  this  venture  has  been  highly 
successful.  All  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  Project  have  been  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  high-level  performance 
of  the  participants  and  the  value  of  this 
particular  approach  to  leadership  train¬ 


ing.  An  important  by-product  of  the  Proj-  j 
ect  is  the  increased  visibility  gained  by  [ 
those  who  are  selected  for  participation. 

The  Project  not  only  provides  educational 
opportunities;  it  also  informs  the  world 
of  higher  education  that  here  are  some 
promising  young  people  to  whom  higher 
education  can  look  for  leadership. 

The  Commission  has  already  benefitted 
greatly  from  its  efforts  to  provide  training 
in  leadership.  The  graduates  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  used  as  consultants  in  our 
College  Field  Service  Council,  as  exam¬ 
iners,  and  as  coordinators  in  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Project  itself.  These  “grad¬ 
uate”  experiences  are  of  great  value  in 
furthering  the  education  of  the  partici-  \ 
pants.  Thus  we  have  come  to  view  the 
Leadership  Training  Project  not  as  a 
terminal  program,  but  rather  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  growth  of  the  participants, 
first,  as  generalists  to  be  used  as  consult¬ 
ant-evaluators,  and,  looking  a  little  more 
to  the  future,  as  leaders  in  higher  educa-  > 
tion. 

As  we  have  said,  there  already  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  is  a  fruitful  means  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
carrying  on  its  work.  Only  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  more  time  will  it  be  possible  to 
assess  the  impact  of  the  Project  in  terms  of  I 
preparation  for  top-level  leadership.  The 
Project  has,  however,  such  promise  that 
we  hope  to  extend  it  for  a  few  more  years. 

We  also  have  plans  to  explore  other  pos¬ 
sible  avenues  for  in-service  leadership 
training. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  are 
moving  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
our  work.  We  have  recently  instituted  | 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  continuing  series 
of  conferences  for  examiners  which  will 
be  of  great  value  in  the  continuing  ap¬ 
praisal  of  our  accrediting  procedures.  ' 
Also,  these  conferences  will,  through  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems,  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  promote  agree-  i 
ment  among  the  examiners  on  the  things 
to  be  looked  at  in  making  an  evaluation 
of  an  institution,  the  interpretation  of  the 
things  observed,  and  the  ordering  of  the 
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various  elements  of  the  institutional  situ¬ 
ation  in  terms  of  priority  of  importance. 

The  Membership  Review  Program  rep¬ 
resents  another  effort  to  strengthen  our 
operation.  This  is  a  program  under  which 
all  member  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
North  Central  Association  are  visited 
periodically  by  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  iden¬ 
tify  weak  institutions  in  the  membership. 
These  are,  of  course,  relatively  few  in 
number.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
value  of  the  Review  Program  lies  in  the 
stimulation  of  the  institutions  visited,  and 
in  the  broader  vision  and  deeper  insights 
gained  by  the  Commissioners  themselves. 


We  hope  still  further  to  enhance  the  value 
of  this  experience  by  instituting  a  series  of 
conferences  for  Commissioners  in  which 
they  will  discuss  their  field  experiences 
and  the  problems  encountered. 

This  is  the  picture,  painted  in  broad 
strokes,  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  North  Central 
Association  today.  If  we  continue  to  be 
sensitive  to  our  shortcomings  and  alert 
to  opportunities  for  improvement,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  will  continue  to  gain  in  effective¬ 
ness  in  discharging  its  responsibilities  for 
the  improvement  of  higher  education  in 
the  territory  it  serves. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

North  Central  Association  Foreign  Relations  Project — Evaluation  Program, 
which  immediately  follows,  is  printed  in  bulletin  form  for  later  distribution  in 
two  parts.  Part  I  is  a  general  summary;  Part  II,  a  final  statistical  analysis 
from  September  i,  1955  to  August  31,  1959,  covering  the  life  of  the  Project. 
Part  I  and  Part  II  will  be  bound  as  separate  reports. 


Evaluation  Program  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Foreign  Relations  Project 


PART  I:  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT 
September  1,  1955-August  31,  1959 


Prepared  Under  the  Direction  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Evaluation  for  the 
North  Central  Association  Foreign  Relations  Project. 
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There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  more 
enlightened  citizenry  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  The  nation’s  welfare  depends 
upon  the  continuous  development  of  a 
sound  foreign  policy.  The  execution  of  a 
sound  foregin  policy,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  backing  of  an  informed  public. 
Unfortunately,  most  Americans  have  too 
little  understanding  of  foreign  affairs. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate 
adults  in  the  problems  of  foreign  relations. 
For  the  long  pull,  however,  a  major  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  high  school 
students  with  the  necessary  education  be¬ 
fore  they  leave  our  public  schools.  After 
high  school,  relatively  few  individuals 
pursue  a  program  of  education  in  foreign 
relations  except  through  mass  media.  At 
the  present  time,  less  than  one-third  of  all 
young  people  of  college  age  go  to  college. 
This  means  that  a  large  prop>ortion  of  our 
youth  have  in  our  high  schools  their  only 
opportunity  to  acquire,  in  any  systematic 
fashion,  an  understanding  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  concerted 
program  in  foreign  relations  education, 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  early  in  1955, 
sought  financial  help  to  develop  a  nation¬ 
wide  experimental  program  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Later  in  that  year,  the  Ford 
Foundation  made  a  sizeable  grant  to  the 
Association.  Science  Research  Associates 
expressed  its  willingness  to  cooperate  on  a 
non-profit  basis  and  was  retained  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Project  materials.  Early  in  1956, 
the  NCA  Foreign  Relations  Project  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the 
Experimental  Units  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  through  a 
special  Sub-Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Publications.* 

The  major  part  of  this  report  deals  with 
the  results  of  an  intensive  analysis  of  the 

*  The  members  of  this  Committee  are:  J.  E. 
Stonecipher,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman; 
Bruce  Guild,  Superintendent  of  &hools.  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Michigan;  John  Haefner,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Neal  Wherry,  Principal,  Lawrence 
High  School,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Stella  Kem,  Chair¬ 
man,  Social  Studies  Department,  Waller  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


impact  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Project 
in  secondary  school  programs.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  was  made  under  the  direction  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of 
I.  James  Quillen,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University;  G.  Robert 
Koopman,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Michigan; 
and  William  Brish,  Superintendent  of 
Washington  County  Schools,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

The  attached  report  contains  a  detailed 
summary  of  their  findings.  However,  since 
much  of  the  Project’s  work  cannot  be 
measured  by  tests  or  surveys,  it  was  felt 
that  many  friends  of  the  Project  would 
like  to  see  a  less  formal  report.  Therefore, 
Part  I  of  this  report  contains  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  activities  not  covered  in  the  more 
formal  aspects  of  evaluation  presented  in 
Part  II. 

The  objectives  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project  are:  (i)  to  stimulate  interest  in 
and  develop  better  comprehension  of  basic 
American  foreign  policy  problems;  (3) 
to  help  students  develop  the  ability  to 
think  critically  about  international  af¬ 
fairs;  (3)  to  develop  techniques,  methods, 
and  habits  which  will  help  high  school 
students  maintain  an  interest  in  foreign 
affairs;  and  (4)  to  develop  accurate,  com¬ 
plete,  and  objective  materials  which  are 
interesting  and  comprehensible  and  which 
provide  the  necessary  background  for 
understanding  current  world  problems. 

Viewed  as  training  for  citizenship,  the 
general  aims  of  the  study  of  international 
relations  are  to  make  democratic  decisions 
more  wisely.  While  few  social  studies 
teachers  would  question  these  general 
aims,  little  agreement  exists  among  them 
on  what  the  citizen  needs  to  understand 
about  international  affairs  or  how  such 
understanding  can  be  brought  about. 

The  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project  center  around  helping  teachers 
and  students  gain  deeper  insight  into  the 
relationships  among  nation-states.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  the  Project 
encourages  schools  to  provide  their  stu¬ 
dents  with  curricular  opportunities  for  the 
systematic  study  of  international  rela- 
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tions.  As  used  here,  international  relations  lets  distributed.  Since  1956,  the  number  of 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  functions  schools  and  colleges  enrolled  in  the  For- 
and  exercise  of  governmental  authority —  eign  Relations  Project  has  increased  from 
political  interaction  at  the  international  32  to  3,100.  The  number  of  social  studies 
level.  Although  personal,  cultural,  and  teachers  using  the  Foreign  Relations  Series 
economic  contacts  between  nations  are  has  increased  to  over  8,000  and  the  num- 
increasing  in  number  and  importance,  ber  of  students  using  the  materials  to 
political  relationships  are  stressed  for  the  600,000. 

purposes  of  education  for  effective  citizen-  Constant  evaluations  of  Project  ma- 
ship.  terials  have  revealed  that  (i)  the  booklets 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  NCA  Com-  are  well  suited  for  high  school  use;  (2)  the 
mittee  on  Experimental  Units  during  the  materials  are  most  useful  at  the  tenth, 
1954-55  academic  year  revealed  a  great  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  level  and  in 
need  for  objective,  authentic  teaching  courses  in  American  History,  Problems  of 
materials  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  Democracy,  and  World  History;  (3)  the 
foreign  relations.  Therefore,  as  a  first  step  framework  of  basic  ideas  about  interna- 
in  implementing  the  program  in  foreign  tional  relations  which  is  emphasized  in 
relations,  the  NCA  Project  staff  sought  to  The  United  States  and  World  Afairs  and 
develop  carefully  prepared  materials  elaborated  upon  in  the  other  booklets 
which  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  teaching  helps  the  reader  make  sense  out  of  a  corn- 
units  on  foreign  relations.  plex  field  of  foreign  affairs;  and  (4)  the 

Largely  because  international  relations  vast  majority  of  cooperating  teachers  have 
is  a  relatively  new  and  rather  loosely  de-  ^  growing  interest  in  foreign  relations 
fined  discipline,  and  very  few  teachers  education  and  plan  to  continue  their  use 
have  had  any  preparation  in  the  subject-  the  materials  developed  by  the  Foreign 
matter  involved,  the  Foreign  Relations  Relations  Project. 

Series  has  become  the  core  of  materials  Further  evidence  of  the  widespread  ac- 
and  services  offered  by  the  Project.  Titles  ceptance  of  Project  materials  as  a  basis 
which  are  available  during  the  1959—60  units  or  courses  in  international  rela- 
academic  year  are:  tious  is  shown  by  the  number  of  large  city 

school  systems;  such  as,  St.  Louis,  Los 
The  United  States  and  World  A  fairs  Angeles,  Winston-Salem,  Seattle,  Kansas 

American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge  City,  and  New  York  which  have  placed 
Chinese  Dilemma  the  Foreign  Relations  Series  on  approved 

America's  Role  in  the  MidMe  East  or  required  reading  lists.  This  year  the 

America's  Stake  in  Western  Europe  Project  and  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  American  Policy  Education  are  conducting  an  experiment 

in  selected  New  York  City  high  schools. 
New  booklets  on  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Jhe  purpose  of  the  pilot  project  is  to  ex- 
Union  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  amine  various  methods  and  approaches 
spring  of  i960.  to  the  study  of  foreign  relations  as  an 

The  booklets  have  been  written  by  integral  part  of  the  social  studies  curricu- 
foreign  affairs  specialists,  edited  with  the  lum. 

high  school  student  in  mind,  reviewed  by  The  400  Colorado  students  who 
prominent  political  scientists,  and  tested  gathered  for  the  26th  annual  International 
with  success  by  thousands  of  social  studies  Relations  Conference  of  Colorado  High 
teachers.  Numerous  teaching  aids  have  Schools  at  the  University  of  Denver 
been  developed  to  accompany  the  book-  (December,  1959)  used  Southeast  Asia  and 
lets.  American  Policy  as  a  basic  text  for  the 

Much  of  the  Project’s  success  can  be  conference.  The  Washington  International 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Center,  at  which  many  ofl&cial  visitors  to 
schools  enrolled  and  the  number  of  book-  the  United  States  receive  orientation,  has 
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5,000  copies  of  Our  American  Foreign 
Policy  for  foreign  guests.  The  Committee 
for  International  Economic  Growth  has 
made  extensive  use  of  the  March  Class¬ 
room  Tips,  which  describes  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  through  maps,  charts, 
and  graphs. 

Even  more  gratifying  than  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  purchased  and  distributed 
by  nationally  known  organizations  have 
been  those  responses  from  teachers  and 
high  school  students  which  indicate  a 
growing  awareness  of  foreign  policy  prob¬ 
lems  and  heightened  interest  in  foreign 
relations : 

I  found  myself  reading  articles  in  the  newspap>ers 
about  the  world  situation.  I  never  before  felt  that  it 
concerned  me. 

This  has  been  the  highlight  of  my  year  in  history. 
I  learned  to  think  for  myself  on  world  affairs  in  our 
discussions. 

Hard  to  understand  all  the  new  terms,  but  I’m 
glad  we  studied  it. 

Teachers  have  said, 

I  enjoyed  using  the  materials  very  much.  I  felt 
that  the  use  of  the  booklets  was  a  condensed  and 
efficient  way  of  teaching  high  school  students  about 
the  United  States  problems  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy,  an  area  vital  to  their  growth  in  becoming 
better  citizens. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Project  booklets  certainly 
gave  students  a  far  more  realistic  understanding  of 
the  complex  motivations,  issues,  and  processes  of 
world  relations,  without  over-simplification,  than 
any  other  student  publication  we  have  used.  They 
greatly  increased  their  perception  and  interest  in 
following  world  news. 

I  feel  that  the  study  materials  were  very  fine,  most 
challenging  and  stimulating  to  the  students  as  well 
as  to  the  teacher.  I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  study  reached  far  beyond  the  students 
involved  in  the  course.  Comments  from  parents  and 
others  indicated  that  the  students  were  discussing 
what  they  were  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  ma¬ 
terials,  members  of  the  Project  staff  visit 
schools,  plan  conferences,  serve  as  con¬ 
sultants,  and  participate  in  many  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  promote  teacher  and 
student  understanding  of  American  for¬ 
eign  relations.  Since  1955,  the  Project  has 
sponsored,  co-sponsored,  or  participated 
in  almost  300  conferences  for  teachers. 

The  Project  has  been  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  receiving  cooperation  extended  by 


interested  organizations.  Many  well 
known  groups  have  contributed  tangible 
assistance  in  the  form  of  personnel,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  clerical  help,  speakers, 
materials,  exhibits,  or  facilities  for  meet¬ 
ings. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
joint  ventures  in  student  or  teacher  semi¬ 
nars  are  described  below. 

Illinois  Residential  Seminar  for  High 
School  Students,  March  22-24,  *959* — 
Sixty-two  outstanding  students  met  at 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
States  Policy  in  the  Far  East.  Specialists 
in  the  Far  East  and  adult  discussion 
leaders  met  throughout  the  two-day 
seminar  with  student  participants.  Read¬ 
ings  were  provided  all  participants  in 
advance,  and  guidelines  for  discussions 
accompanied  these  materials.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  seminar,  participants  met 
in  plenary  session  to  consider  and  approve 
a  report  which  reflected  and  summarized 
the  conclusions  and  opinions  which 
emerged  from  the  discussions  groups. 

Cooperating  organizations  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  conference  included  the  New  World 
Foundation,  the  American  Assembly, 
Columbia  University,  the  Illinois  Cur¬ 
riculum  Program,  the  Illinois  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  NCA 
Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project. 

Ohio  State  University  Conference  on 
India,  April  24-25,  1959. — A  two-day 
conference  was  held  for  35  selected  Ohio 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  topic  was  “The 
Effectiveness  of  United  States  Policy  in 
India.”  Indian  students  served  as  resource 
persons.  As  in  the  Illinois  conference, 
readings  and  agenda  were  distributed  to 
all  participants  in  advance. 

A  related  feature  at  both  the  Illinois 
and  the  Ohio  conference  was  the  selection 
of  one  of  the  junior  participants  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  all-expense  scholarship  to  the 
1959-60  around-the-world  study  tour  of 
the  International  School  of  America.  The 
International  School  of  America  will  pro¬ 
vide  during  the  1959-60  school  year  27 
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high  school  juniors  and  seniors  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  around  the  world, 
study  with  competent  teachers,  and  live 
in  the  homes  of  nationals  as  they  fulfill 
requirements  for  their  senior  year  in  a 
fully  accredited  high  school. 

Michigan  State  University  Conference 
on  Africa,  June  j-2, 1959. — Thirty  college 
and  high  school  teachers  met  to  discuss 
“The  United  States  and  Africa.”  As  in  the 
other  conferences,  readings  were  made 
available  to  the  participants  prior  to  the 
conference.  The  sponsors  included  the 
African-American  Institute,  the  American 
Assembly,  Michigan  State  University, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Project.  The 
American  Assembly  format,  including  a 
final  plenary  session,  was  followed 
throughout  the  conference.  Teachers  re¬ 
sponded  enthusiastically  to  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn  more  about  Africa  and  to 
discuss  ways  of  including  greater  emphasis 
on  the  study  of  this  important  continent. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Project  will  co¬ 
sponsor  a  similar  assembly  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  for  Illinois  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  spring  of  i960. 

The  Project’s  efforts  in  the  southern 
states  have  been  strengthened  by  help 
from  the  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  by  a 
recent  social  studies  clinic.  In  October, 
1959,  more  than  200  Florida  social  studies 
teachers  gathered  to  discuss  “The  United 
States  and  World  Affairs.”  The  clinic  was 
co-sp>onsored  by  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  the  Duval  County 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Project. 

Texas  teachers  will  gather  in  Dallas  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  for  a 
seminar  on  the  Far  East.  The  Dallas 
World  Affairs  Center,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project  have  pooled  efforts  for  this  De¬ 
cember  gathering. 

Summer  workshops. — The  Graduate 
Training  and  Research  Program  in  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  School  of  Education  of  North¬ 
western  University,  and  the  NCA  Foreign 


Relations  Project  co-sponsored  a  three- 
week  workshop  in  international  relations 
during  the  1958  and  1959  summer  ses¬ 
sions.  The  majority  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  the  presentation  and  analysis 
of  substantive  materials  on  various  for¬ 
eign  areas,  as  well  as  to  theories  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  analysis  of  political  problems  in 
the  international  area.  Several  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  devoted  to  considering  the 
feasibility  of  translating  research  designs 
into  teaching  devices.  Dr.  George  Blank- 
sten.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  North¬ 
western  University,  who  has  served  as 
coordinator  of  the  summer  workshops, 
states,  “VV'e  have  opened  up  a  new  bridge 
joining  the  conduct  of  research  in  this 
field  with  the  reporting  of  the  findings  in 
the  classroom.”  The  workshop  will  be 
repeated  in  i960. 

During  the  1959  summer  session,  simi¬ 
lar  workshops  of  a  more  limited  duration 
were  offered  at  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  Winona  State  College,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

In  the  future  the  Project  hopes  to  place 
even  greater  emphasis  upon  conferences, 
seminars,  and  workshops.  Adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  foreign  relations  education 
cannot  emerge  without  thorough  in-serv¬ 
ice  and  pre-service  training  for  high  school 
teachers.  The  results  of  past  endeavors 
have  shown  that  teachers  welcome  and 
need  opportunities  to  shorten  the  lag 
between  current  scholarship  and  high 
school  practice. 

The  broad  view  of  Project  efforts  is 
most  impressive.  The  response  of  teachers, 
students,  and  world  affairs  specialists  has 
been  most  favorable.  The  involvement 
very  quickly  of  many  schools  and  the  en¬ 
suing  stepping  up  of  the  tempo  of  enroll¬ 
ment  made  the  NCA  Foreign  Relations 
Project  one  of  the  major  new  forces  in 
secondary  social  studies  education  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  most  pro¬ 
fessional  people  in  this  area.  All  surveys 
made  over  the  past  three  years  point  to 
the  same  conclusion — that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  good  will  felt  toward  the  Proj¬ 
ect  at  all  professional  levels  of  education. 
Even  more  imjjortant,  there  is  a  keen  de- 
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sire  among  these  people  for  the  Project  to 
succeed.  Foreign  Relations  instruction  is 
now  almost  universally  considered  to  be  a 
most  desirable  element  in  the  high  school 
social  studies  curriculum. 

A  majority  of  school  administrators 
reported  that  participation  in  the  Project 
has  resulted  in  increased  teacher  interest 
in  foreign  relations  education.  Most  ad¬ 
ministrators  also  agreed  that  they  could 
observe  heightened  student  awareness  of 
international  relations.  Although  the  ini¬ 
tiative  has  been  gained  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  teaching  of  foreign  relations. 

The  teaching  of  foreign  relations  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  place  largely  in  special  proj¬ 


ects  or  in  course  offerings  limited  to 
relatively  few  students.  Until  international 
relations  is  established  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  and 
specific  courses,  units,  or  periods  of  time 
are  allotted,  considerable  effort  is  needed 
to  insure  not  only  that  the  progress  made 
to  date  is  not  lost,  but  also  that  schools 
continue  to  develop  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  pupils  to  study  foreign 
relations.  The  continued  development  of 
new  materials,  services,  and  programs 
offered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Project 
requires  increasing  support  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  Clearly,  the  need  for  more 
and  better  public  education  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  has  never  been  so  crucial. 


Evaluation  Program  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Foreign  Relations  Project 
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PREFACE 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Evaluation  for  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  Foreign  Relations  Project  was 
set  up  in  1957  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  independent  and  objective  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  the  Project  on  social 
studies  education  and  the  probability  of 
the  Project  operating  on  a  self-sustained, 
commercial  basis. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  are 
I.  James  Quillen,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  G.  Robert 
Koopman,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Michigan, 
William  Brish,  Superintendent  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Schools,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee,  by  Bertram  B. 
Masia,  Director  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Science  Research  Associates,  and 
C.  Joseph  Hagan,  a  member  of  his  staff. 
The  report  is  based  on  annual  and  special 
reports  developed  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee.  Data  were  selected  from  these 
earlier  reports  to  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  following  major  objectives  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  have  been  achieved  during  the  life  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  grant. 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  foreign  relations  and  in 
the  understanding  of  its  importance  in  our 
lives. 

2.  To  develop  better  comprehension  of  current 
basic  American  foreign  policy  problems. 

3.  To  develop  techniques,  methods,  and  habits  by 
which  students  will  continue  their  interest  in 
and  their  study  of  foreign  affairs. 

4.  To  develop  authoritative  materials  which  are 
interesting  and  comprehensible  to  students  and 
which  provide  them  with  an  understanding  of 
basic  facts  involved  in  current  problems. 

I.  STIMULATION  OF  INTEREST  IN  FOREIGN 

relations  and  the  understanding 

OF  ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  OUR  LIVES 

Number  of  schools  taking  part  in  each  stage 
of  the  project 

The  first  step  in  stimulating  interest  in 
foreign  relations  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  was  to  involve  as  many  such 
schools  in  the  Project  as  possible  during 
the  last  three  complete  school  years. 


School  participation  in  the  Project  was 
achieved  through  a  variety  of  promo¬ 
tional  techniques — regional  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  Project,  direct  mail, 
talks  before  professional  groups,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  contacts  by  the  Project’s  field  staff. 
The  phrase,  “school  participation,”  sim¬ 
ply  meant  that  it  would  accept  free  class¬ 
room  sets  of  the  booklets  in  the  Project’s 
Foreign  Relations  Series,  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  use  these  materials  in  social 
studies  courses  of  its  own  choosing,  that 
it  would  receive  supplementary  Project 
publications,  and  that  it  could  use  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  and  counsel  from  the 
Project’s  field  staff  on  any  educational 
matter  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  for¬ 
eign  relations. 

The  original  Project  blueprint  called 
for  the  involvement  of  500  schools  during 
the  1956-1957  school  year  (Stage  II),  500 
schools  during  the  1957-1958  school  year 
(Stage  III),  and  500  schools  during  the 
i95ff-i959  school  year  (Stage  IV). 

Table  i  indicates  the  number  of  schools 
that  joined  the  Project  in  each  of  its  three 
major  stages. 

Table  i  reveals  that  an  impressive  total 
of  2,772  different  schools  joined  the  Pro¬ 
ject  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
tempo  of  recruitment  increased  dramatic¬ 
ally  from  505  schools  in  Stage  II,  to  931 
schools  in  Stage  III,  and  to  1,336  schools 
in  Stage  IV. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  i  that  the 
original  goal  of  500  schools  per  stage  was 
easily  met.  During  Stages  III  and  IV,  the 
original  goals  of  500  schools  were  revised 
upward  to  750  and  1,000,  respectively,  to 
reflect  the  Project’s  desire  to  stimulate 
even  more  interest  than  had  at  first  been 
thought  possible.  These  revised  goals  were 
also  met  and  surpassed. 

Public  secondary  schools  received  the 
major  portion  of  recruiting  attention,  al¬ 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  parochial 
and  private  secondary  schools  joined  the 
Project  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 
The  281  parochial  and  private  secondary 
schools  that  joined  the  Project  during  the 
three-year  period  represents  a  large  abso¬ 
lute  number  of  schools  despite  the  fact 
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Distribution  or  Project  Schools  by  Type  or  School  and  Stage 


Type  of  School 


Stage  II 


Stage  III 


Secondary  (total) 

496 

98.3 

8S2 

9I-S 

1.26s 

94.6 

2.613 

94-3 

Public 

463 

91.7 

723 

77-7 

1,117 

83.6 

2.303 

83.1 

Parochial 

13 

3.6 

63 

6.8 

103 

7.6 

178 

6.4 

Private 

8 

1.6 

S6 

6.0 

39 

2.9 

103 

3-7 

Teachers  College 
Laboratory  Schools 

13 

a-4 

10 

i.i 

7 

o.s 

29 

I.O 

Junior  High  School 

4 

0.8 

17 

1.8 

18 

1-3 

39 

1.4 

Colleges 

5 

1 .0 

63 

6.7 

S3 

4.0 

130 

4-3 

Total 

SOS 

100.0 

931 

100.0 

1.336 

100.0 

2,773 

103.0 

Accrediting  Region 


North  Central 
Middle  States 
New  England 
Southern 
Northwest 


Stage  II 


Stage  III 
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TABLE  3 

Size  of  Pkojxct  Schools  in  Eight  Selected  States 


State 

Median 

Size 

Pet. 

Under 

199 

Pet. 

aoo- 

499 

Pet. 

500- 

999 

Pet. 

1,000- 

1,999 

Pet. 

3,000- 

2,999 

Pet. 

Over 

3,000 

Colorado 

400 

26 

3S 

13 

13 

13 

3 

Illinois 

950 

9 

30 

36 

24 

14 

7 

Iowa 

470 

II 

41 

33 

23 

4 

— 

Kansas 

330 

48 

18 

14 

14 

3 

4 

Michigan 

78s 

10 

17 

42 

17 

10 

4 

Minnesota 

900 

7 

7 

43 

32 

II 

— 

Missouri 

1,100 

7 

II 

36 

48 

7 

— 

Wisconsin 

750 

8 

32 

29 

29 

13 

— 

Total 

700 

17 

23 

25 

24 

9 

3 

tion  schools  for  all  three  stages  combined 
is  approximately  50: 50. 

Based  on  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  secondary  enrollment  figures  for 
1953-54,  the  seven  states  with  secondary 
enrollment  in  excess  of  250,000  students 
contribute  37  percent  of  the  Project 
schools.  Only  one  of  these  states  (Texas) 
has  practically  no  schools  in  the  Project. 
The  six  states  with  secondary  enrollments 
between  150,000  and  250,000  furnish  an 
additional  22  percent  of  all  Project 
schools. 

The  Middle  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
South  Atlantic  areas,  in  that  order, 
showed  the  largest  stage-by-stage  in¬ 
creases  in  the  proportion  of  participating 
schools. 

The  three  most  populous  areas  of  the 
country  are  also  traditionally  the  areas  of 
educational  leadership.  These  are  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and 
Pacific  areas.  For  all  stages,  56  percent  of 
all  Project  schools  come  from  these  three 
regions. 

To  what  extent  has  the  Project  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  involving  the  larger  schools? 
Two  studies  were  conducted  to  throw 
light  on  this  question. 

In  the  first  study  the  entire  sample  of 
318  schools  in  the  eight  major  states  of 
Stage  II  was  employed  to  provide  distri¬ 
butions  by  school  size.  These  distributions 
are  presented  in  Table  3,  along  with  the 
state  median  for  Project  schools. 


Although  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  reliable  comparable  data  for  all 
secondary  schools  in  these  states,  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Table  3  reveals  that  the  Proj¬ 
ect  involved  the  larger  schools  in  each 
state.  Three  out  of  five  Project  schools  in 
these  eight  states  had  an  enrollment  of  at 
least  500,  with  the  overall  median  being 
700  students. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  in  August, 
1959,  to  a  representative  random  sample 
of  555  Project  schools  reveals  that  for  all 
stages  combined  the  median  size  of  Proj¬ 
ect  schools  is  645,  whereas  the  national 
median  is  176.  Using  average  enrollment 
as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  Project 
school  mean  is  811,  and  the  national  mean 
is  479. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  Project  has 
succeeded  in  involving  a  large  number  of 
schools.  This  is  most  desirable  because 
large  schools  are  more  likely  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  curriculum  than  small 
schools,  and  large  schools  are  more  apt  to 
have  diversified  course  offerings  in  which 
project  materials  can  be  utilized.  The 
large  potential  audiences  of  teachers  and 
students  are,  of  course,  assumed. 

One  important  measure  of  impact  of  the 
Project  on  participating  schools  is  the  sale 
of  Project  materials.  Involvement  of  a 
school  was  achieved  by  giving  it  free  class¬ 
room  sets  of  Project  booklets.  It  was 
expected  that  the  use  of  these  materials 
would  lead  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
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TABLE  4 

Salks  Analysis  or  Booklets  by  Yeak  and  Region 


Region 

Stage  III 

Stage  IV 

Percent  Change 

Sales 

Schools 

Sales 

Schools 

Sales 

Schools 

North  Central 

$7,551 

238 

$15,324 

439 

106 

84 

Middle  Atlantic 

2,354 

97 

4,374 

87 

86 

(10) 

South 

113 

5 

999 

5* 

— 

— 

West 

*,233 

30 

4,019 

*32 

336 

560 

New  England 

3,  *63 

97 

4,374 

87 

38 

(10) 

copies  of  these  titles  and  the  purchase  of 
classroom  sets  of  new  titles. 

During  the  first  major  stage  of  the  Proj¬ 
ect  (Stage  II)  there  was  no  reason  for 
schools  to  purchase  booklets.  Therefore, 
sales  analysis  is  limited  to  Stages  III  and 
IV. 

The  sales  forecast  and  the  actual  total 
sales  during  Stages  III  and  IV  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Forecast  Actual 

Stage  III  liS.ooo 

Stage  rV  I3O1O00  $36,384 

Thus  the  sales  forecast  in  each  stage  was 
reached  and  surpassed. 

The  number  of  different  schools  pur¬ 
chasing  booklets  in  each  stage  is  given 
below,  along  with  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  schools  that  could  be  expected 
to  purchase  booklets  during  that  stage. 


(I) 

(2) 

Total  No. 

Potential 

Percent 

of  Pur¬ 

No.  Pur¬ 

(I): (2) 

chasers 

chasers 

Stage  III 

37* 

400 

93 

Stage  IV 

739 

1,250 

59 

During  Stage  III  almost  all  schools  that 
were  expected  to  purchase  booklets  did  so. 


In  Stage  IV,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  potential  purchasers  dropped 
from  93  percent  to  59  percent.  This  latter 
figure  is  probably  on  the  conservative  side 
because  the  assumption  is  made  that 
every  potential  purchaser  should  make  an 
annual  purchase. 

How  do  the  annual  sales  figures  break 
down  according  to  region  and  number  of 
schools  purchasing  booklets?  Table  4  pro¬ 
vides  the  information  pertinent  to  this 
question.  The  regions  with  the  most 
vigorous  sales  growth  are  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  Western,  each  of  which 
showed  sizeable  increases  with  respiect  to 
both  number  of  schools  making  purchases 
and  amount  of  materials  purchased. 

A  crucial  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  by  an  inspection  of  Table  4  is: 
Do  school  purchases  tend  to  continue  from 
year  to  year?  Table  $  attempts  to  provide 
a  partial  answer  to  this  question.  In  this 
table,  sales  are  divided  in  each  of  the  two 
sales-years  according  to  when  the  school 
entered  the  Project. 

It  would  appear  from  Table  5  that  the 
large  increase  in  sales  recorded  in  any  one 
year  is  traceable  to  purchases  by  new 
schools  at  the  time  of  joining,  or  im- 


TABLE  s 

Salks  Analysis  Accosding  to  Length  ot  Tiue  of  Project  Participation 


Stage 


Total  Schools 
Entering 


Total  Sales 

*9S7“S8  Schools  1958-59  Schools 
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TABLE  6 

Number  or  Each  Title  Sold  by  Stage 


Booklet 

Originally  No.  Sold  in  Stage 

•  Percent 
Increase 

in  Stage 

III 

IV 

American  For¬ 
eign  Policy 

I 

11,843 

16,685 

41 

Germany 

I 

4,43* 

7,619 

72 

Soviet  Union 

II 

6,488 

13,255 

104 

China 

II 

4,96s 

9,863 

99 

Middle  East 

III 

9,874 

13,033 

32 

Western  Europe  IV 

— 

11,511 

— 

Southeast  Asia 

IV 

— 

10,511 

— 

mediately  thereafter,  and  that  the  longer 
a  school  is  in  the  Project,  the  less  likely  it 
is  that  it  will  continue  to  make  purchases. 
The  dollar  volume  and  the  number  of 
Stage  II  school  purchases  in  19S&-59  were 
less  than  in  1957-58.  Thus,  two  years  after 
joining  the  Project,  proportionately  fewer 
schools  were  buying  booklets  and  in 
smaller  dollar  volume  per  purchase  than 
they  had  done  the  previous  year. 

These  observations  based  on  the  data  in 
Table  5  must  be  tentative,  because  the 
total  sales  volume  is  relatively  small  and 
the  period  under  analysis  is  quite  short. 
Definitive  trends  can  only  be  seen  after 
Stages  V  and  VI. 

Another  aspect  of  the  sales  analysis  per¬ 
tains  to  the  effect  of  new  booklets  on  older 
titles.  Do  new  booklets  compete  with  older 
titles?  Table  6  indicates  the  total  number 
of  copies  of  each  booklet  title  that  was 
sold  during  each  stage. 

All  five  titles  that  were  available  in 
both  Stages  II  and  III  showed  increased 
sales  in  Stage  IV  as  compared  to  Stage  III. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  Eng¬ 


land  area  was  chosen  as  the  experimental 
sales  area.  The  requirement  for  every 
New  England  school  joining  the  Project 
was  to  purchase  two  classroom  sets  of 
booklets.  This  plan  was  in  force  during 
Stages  III  and  IV.  To  implement  this 
plan,  an  Eastern  Regional  Coordinator 
was  engaged  for  this  two-year  period. 

Another  method  of  stimulating  sales 
was  instituted  during  Stage  IV  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  free  classroom  sets 
North  Central,  Western,  and  Southern 
schools  received  upon  joining  the  Project. 
The  practice  of  giving  two  sets  of  booklets 
continued  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area. 

What  were  the  immediate  effects  of 
these  two  practices  upon  Stage  IV  schools 
during  their  first  year  of  participation? 
A  special  analysis  was  made  of  all  pur¬ 
chases  by  Stage  IV  schools  during  Stage 
IV  through  May  30, 1959.  This  analysis  is 
summarized  in  Table  7. 

Although  the  average  amount  of  the 
purchase  is  quite  uniform  among  the 
regions  of  the  country,  the  percent  of 
schools  making  purchases  was  highest 
(60  percent)  in  the  New  England  area, 
and  the  percent  of  schools  making  pur¬ 
chases  was  lowest  (26  percent)  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  area.  An  inevitable  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  in  Table 
7  is  that  the  fewer  the  classroom  sets  of 
booklets  that  are  given  away  at  the  time 
of  joining  the  Project,  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  schools  that  will  make  pur¬ 
chases  at  that  time. 

Aside  from  purchases,  what  evidence  is 
there  that  schools  continue  to  use  the 
Project  booklets?  If  they  do  not  reorder 
in  quantity,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 


TABLE  7 

Booklet  Sales  foe  Stage  IV  Schools  (July  i,  iqsS-May  30, 1959) 


Region 

Stage  rv 
Schools 

Booklet  Sales 

Schools 

Purchasing 

Percent 

Schoob 

Purchasing 

Average 

Purchase 

Per  School 

North  Central 

541 

*5,414 

183 

34 

*30,00 

Middle  Atlantic 

370 

a,ii6 

98 

36 

33.00 

West 

330 

2,237 

89 

40 

25.00 

South 

130 

771 

44 

37 

18.00 

New  England 

60 

2,856 

49 

60 

34.00 
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they  are  no  longer  using  Project  materials. 
Replies  from  a  20  percent  representative 
random  sample  of  all  Project  principals 
indicate  that  approximately  $  percent  of 
all  Project  schools  are  no  longer  using 
Project  materials.  This  conhrms  an  iden¬ 
tical  finding  of  the  Stage  II  Evaluation 
Study. 


Number  of  teachers  taking  part  in  each 
stage  of  the  project 


One  direct  measure  of  the  vitality  and 
growth  pKitential  of  the  Project  is  the 
number  of  social  studies  teachers  using 
the  Project  materials  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  whether  these  numbers  are  increas¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  time. 

A  survey  of  321  Stage  II  schools  in 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  conducted  at  the  end  of  Stage 
II  revealed  that  there  were  approximately 
two  teachers  in  each  school  who  were  using 
Project  materials.  The  average  number 
varies  from  state  to  state.  This  ranged 
from  1.6  in  Kansas  to  2.4  in  Wisconsin. 
Other  factors  affect  these  figures,  such  as 
the  size  of  the  schools  and  whether  the 
Project  materials  are  used  in  required  or 
elective  subjects.  When  this  sample  of 
321  Stage  II  schools  is  classified  according 
to  size,  we  find  that  the  size  of  the  school 
does  affect  the  number  of  teachers  that 
are  involved  in  the  Project. 


School  Enrollment 

Under  199 
200-499 
Soo-999 
1,000-1,999 
2,000-2,999 


Average  No.  Project 
Teachers  per  School 

1.2 
1-7 
1.9 

2.3 

2.8 


A  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  a  20 
percent  random  sample  of  all  Project 
principals  indicates  that  this  nine-state 
figure  of  approximately  two  teachers  per 
school  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  all 
Stage  II  schools.  A  trbulation  of  reports 
from  only  Stage  II  principals  indicates 
that  on  the  average  1.6  teachers  were 
using  Project  materials  during  the  1956- 
57  school  year. 

Table  8  deals  with  the  crucial  matter 


TABLE  8 


Average  Number  at  Teachers  per  School 
BY  Teaching  Year  and  Year  of 
Entrance  into  Project 


Entered 

Project 

Average  No.  Teachers 
in  Teaching  Year 

1936-57  1937-38  1958-59 

1936-57 

1.6  2.3  3.S 

1937-58 

—  1.7  1.9 

1938-39 

—  —  2.3 

of  increase  in  the  number  of  Project 
teachers  over  a  period  of  time.  It  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  teachers  using  Project  ma¬ 
terials.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  Stage  III 
teachers  from  the  1957-58  to  the  1958-59 
school  years  is  not  so  dramatic  as  for  Stage 
II  schools;  yet  it  is  in  a  positive  direction. 

Number  of  students  taking  part  in  each  stage 
of  the  project 

It  was  always  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
figures  on  how  many  students  actually 
used  the  Project  materials  in  each  stage. 
A  survey  of  269  Stage  II  schools  revealed 
that  on  the  average  there  were  136  stu¬ 
dents  per  school  in  4.9  sections  using  the 
Project  booklets.  Projecting  this  average 
figure  to  all  496  secondary  schools  in  Stage 
II,  about  67,000  secondary  (grades  9  to 
12)  students  took  part  in  the  Project 
during  that  stage. 

Using  total  school  enrollment  of  the 
Project  schools  in  a  nine-state  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area,  the  following  figures  indicate  the 
proportion  of  all  students  in  these  schools 
who  were  exposed  to  the  Project 
materials : 


State 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Illinois 


Percent 

31 

*9 

18 

17 

14 
*3 
*3 
II 
II 

15 


Total 
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TABLE  g 

PiojECTED  Number  or  Students  in  All  Schools 


Stage 

During  Academic  Year 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

II 

60,000 

6a, 000 

60,000 

III 

— 

120,000 

124,000 

IV 

— 

— 

178,000 

Total 

60,000 

183,000 

362,000 

Average  all  schools 

II8 

127 

130 

The  higher  proportion  in  some  states  is 
in  part  due  to  greater  interest  in  the  Proj¬ 
ect,  but  may  also  be  related  to  state-wide 
requirements  in  the  social  studies.  For 
example,  the  high  rate  of  involvement  in 
Minnesota  schools  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  55  percent  of  the  Project  sections 
in  that  state  were  composed  of  seniors  in 
the  Problems  course — a  state  requirement 
for  seniors.  Where  state-wide  require¬ 
ments  exist  in  American  History  or  in  the 
Problems  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
if  schools  decide  to  use  the  Project  book¬ 
lets  in  these  required  courses  they  will 
want  to  include  as  many  sections  as 
possible. 

A  check  on  the  Stage  II  estimate  was 
•  made  in  the  summer  of  1959  with  a  20 
percent  random  representative  sample  of 
I  all  Project  schools.  The  social  studies  de¬ 
partments  in  these  schools  were  asked  to 
check  their  records  of  all  classes  during 
the  past  three  school  years  that  used  Proj¬ 
ect  materials.  Table  9  projects  the  total 
Project  student  population  by  stage  and 
academic  year. 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  using  Project  materials  rose  dramat¬ 
ically  from  year  to  year,  this  was  due 
entirely  to  the  continual  recruitment  of 
new  schools.  Table  9  indicates  that  there 
is  no  overall  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  year  to  year  in  a  given  block 
of  schools.  Stage  II  schools  involved  the 
same  number  of  students  in  the  third 
year  of  participation  as  they  had  in  the 
i  first  year.  For  both  Stage  II  and  Stage 


III  schools  there  was  a  slight  increase  of 
only  3  percent  from  the  first  year  to  the 
second.  This  increase  may  simply  be 
traceable  to  increases  in  total  school 
enrollment. 

The  last  row  of  figures  in  Table  9  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  average  number  of  students 
using  the  booklets  in  a  Project  school  rose 
slightly  from  n8  in  195^57  to  127  in 
1957-58  to  130  in  1958-59.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  teachers  using 
Project  materials  rose  from  year  to  year 
(see  Table  8),  it  is  quite  likely  that  teach¬ 
ers,  over  a  period  of  time,  are  using  the 
booklets  in  fewer  sections. 

Sales  figures  appear  to  corroborate  the 
data  in  Table  9.  The  per-student  expendi¬ 
ture  for  Project  materials  in  1958-59  was 
approximately  nine  cents.  A  portion  of 
this  figure  was  devoted  to  replacing  worn 
copies.  Most  of  the  balance  was  used  to 
purchase  new  titles  which  the  school  did 
not  have.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
purchases  was  devoted  to  expanding 
stocks  of  existing  titles  so  that  more  stu¬ 
dents  could  use  them. 

Increased  student  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
as  a  result  of  studying  that  subject 

A  rough  check  on  student  reactions  to 
the  Project  materials  was  made  by  asking 
183  teachers  in  Stage  II  schools  to  judge 
whether  their  students  liked  or  disliked 
the  booklets.  Each  teacher  was  asked  to 
try  to  keep  his  own  personal  reaction  to 
the  booklets  out  of  his  judgment. 

The  distribution  of  the  teachers’  judg¬ 
ments  of  students’  reactions  follows. 

Percent 

“In  general,  my  students  liked  the  book¬ 
lets.”  83 

“In  general,  my  students  disliked  the 
booklets.”  9 

No  answer  8 

After  rating  their  students’  reactions, 
the  teachers  were  invited  to  comment  on 
these  reactions.  All  of  the  comments  about 
students  disliking  the  booklets  had  to  do 
with  the  difficulty  level  of  the  booklets 
(these  were  mainly  students  in  tenth 
grade  World  History  classes),  or  indi- 
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TABLE  lo 

Average  Number  oe  Titles  Used  per  Course* 


Entered  Project 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Overall 

Average 

Percent  of  Schoob 
Reordering  after 
Receipt  of 
Initial  Set(s) 

Stage  11(56-57) 

a. 7 

3-5 

4-3 

5-1 

61 

Stage  III  (57-58) 

— 

3* 

3-5 

4.3 

53 

Stage  IV  (58-59) 

— 

— 

3-1 

31 

30 

*  Baaed  on  Reports  by  school  principals  and  social  studies  department  beads. 


cated  a  generalized  dislike  of  all  school 
text  materials. 

Reproduced  below  are  several  typical 
comments  among  the  83  percent  of  the 
teachers  who  had  rated  their  students  as 
having  “liked”  the  booklets. 

Most  students  were  impressed  that  such  a  “dull” 
subject  could  be  so  interesting.  They  acknowledged 
a  greater  respect  for  the  individuals  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  our  foreign  policy  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  for  peoples  of  the  world  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  in  conflict  with  ours  at  any  given  time  or 
place. 

It  was  the  most  gratifying  experience  I  have  had  to 
see  the  development  of  attitudes.  A  couple  of  stu¬ 
dents  remarked,  “I  don’t  remember  learning  so  much 
in  a  course  as  in  this  year’s  history.”  Students  kept 
bringing  in  clippings  about  Adenauer’s  visit  and  com¬ 
mented  on  his  search  for  a  guaranteed  continuance 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  gave  the  class  the  choice  of 
completing  the  booklet  or  spending  the  last  week- 
and-a-half  in  reviewing  for  final  exams.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  for  the  former. 

The  booklets  were  thought  provoking,  so  much  that 
students  began  a  real,  sincere  appraisal  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  through  their  daily  reading  of  current 
perio^cals  and  newspapers. 

Many  of  my  poorer  students  dislike  any  history  sub¬ 
ject  because  they  have  not  had  particular  back¬ 
ground  to  appreciate  it.  They  called  these  booklets 
“dry,”  but  their  interest  in  class  would  indicate  that 
the  materials  were  not  as  dry  to  them  as  they  would 
have  you  think. 

Increased  student  awareness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  foreign  affairs  as  a  result  of  studying 
that  subject 

Obtaining  reliable  information  on 
whether  student  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  foreign  affairs  had  increased 
as  a  direct  result  of  contact  with  Project 


materials  was  quite  difficult.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  estimate  changes  in 
awareness  from  areas  of  student  behavior 
such  as  increase  in  recreational  reading  of 
books  on  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
affairs,  increase  in  use  of  news  magazines 
and  metropolitan  or  national  newspapers, 
and  sharpened  awareness  of  prominent 
figures  in  foreign  affairs.  Twelve  sections 
of  juniors  in  American  History  were 
chosen  in  Project  schools  in  the  spring  of 
1956  in  a  variety  of  communities  and  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.  Questionnaires  were  given 
to  the  students  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  an  eight-week  foreign  relations  unit  and 
were  readministered  two  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  unit.  No  significant  results 
were  obtained.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
not  enough  time  was  allowed  between  as¬ 
sessments  to  enable  new  awarenesses  to 
take  form. 

An  indirect  measure  of  an  increase  in 
student  awareness  is  the  number  of  titles 
used  in  social  studies  courses.  Table  10 
indicates  a  rise  in  the  number  of  titles 
used  from  year  to  year. 

Another  source  of  information  about 
student  interest  and  awareness  is  provided 
by  the  comments  by  members  of  the 
school  administration.  In  the  fall  of  1959, 
principals  and  chairmen  of  social  studies 
departments  in  Project  schools  were 
asked,  to  indicate  to  what  extent  they 
thought  the  Project  materials  had  affected 
the  awareness  of  participating  students. 

Very  few  administrators  reported  little 
or  no  change;  rather,  the  vast  majority— 
approximately  75  percent — stated  that 
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they  could  observe  heightened  interest  certain  that  they  were  utilired  again  next  spring. 


and  awareness.  The  coded  responses  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  longer  a  school  is  in  the  Proj¬ 
ect  the  more  apt  are  there  to  be  visible 
and  significant  changes  in  student  aware¬ 
ness.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  Stage 
II  school  administrators  reported  “great 
changes”  than  did  administrators  from 
Stage  III  and  Stage  IV  schools. 

Increased  teacher  interest  in  foreign  ajfairs 
as  a  result  of  Experiences  toith  Project 
Materials 

An  assessment  of  intentions  to  continue 
to  use  the  booklets  serves  both  as  an  in¬ 
direct  measure  of  satisfaction  and  as  a 
rough  measure  of  the  vigor  of  the  Project. 

In  June,  1957,  a  random  representative 
sample  of  Stage  II  Project  teachers  were 
asked,  “Do  you  intend  to  continue  to  use 
the  foreign  relations  booklet  next  year?” 
The  distribution  of  their  responses  is:  yes, 
85  percent;  no,  $  percent;  no  answer,  10 
percent. 

Representative  reasons  of  those  intend¬ 
ing  to  use  the  booklets  again  are: 

They  have  weaknesses  but  they  are  the  best  avail¬ 
able.  They  are  easily  read  and  understood.  I  believe 
they  do  much  to  stimulate  thinking.  I  should  like  to 
tiy  them  with  a  good  class  that  could  spend  at  least 
ten  weeks  on  the  unit  in  foreign  relations.  Many  of 
my  students  talked  so  much  about  the  booklets 
that  their  parents  wanted  to  read  them  and  sixty- 
eight  bought  all  four  booklets.  They  ordered  them 
after  they  had  read  them  the  first  time.  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  shows  the  interest  the  booklets  stimulated. 
The  chance  to  order  was  started  by  a  petition  started 
in  one  class  and  was  not  instigated  by  me. 

The  approach  used  in  the  booklets  is  good  enough 
to  interest  the  gifted  students  but  not  too  ethereal  to 
eliminate  the  very  slow  learners.  The  students  gen¬ 
erally  enthusiastic  about  the  methods  employed  and 
the  materials,  and,  by  and  large,  urged  me  to  make 


Because  it  is  excellent  contemporary  material.  Be¬ 
cause  it  teaches  the  student  to  think  critically 
and  aiudyze  carefully.  Because  each  student  u 
called  upon  to  arrive  at  opiniotu  and  decisions  which 
should  assist  and  train  him  to  be  a  good  American 
citizen.  Likewise  it  gives  him  concepts  which  should 
lead  to  the  development  of  intelligrat  world  under¬ 
standing  so  that  they  may  become,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Paine,  “I  want  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  town 
called  the  world.” 

In  September,  1959,  principals  and 
social  studies  department  heads  of  Proj¬ 
ect  schools  in  all  three  major  stages  were 
asked  to  indicate  whether  they  had  ob¬ 
served  changes  in  the  interest  level  of 
their  Project  teachers  as  a  result  of  using 
the  Project  materials.  Table  ii  summa¬ 
rizes  the  coded  responses  by  stage. 

Table  ii  indicates  that  a  majority  of 
school  administrators  report  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Project  by  their  teachers 
has  resulted  in  increased  teacher  interest 
in  foreign  relations  education.  Again, 
Stage  II  schools  are  reporting  greater  in¬ 
creases  than  Stage  III  and  Stage  IV 
schools.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
expressed  directly  by  Stage  II  teachers 
after  their  first  year  of  participation,  we 
should  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  in¬ 
terest  increases  with  use.  The  greater 
interest  reported  for  Stage  II  teachers 
may  result  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
joined  the  Project  in  that  first  major  stage 
have  always  been  the  most  sympathetic 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  Project  and 
its  objectives.  The  June,  1957,  survey  of 
Stage  II  teachers  did  indicate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent  of  them  had  been 
teaching  foreign  relations  prior  to  joining 
the  Project. 


TABLE  II 

JUDGMINTS  BY  SCHOOL  AoIONISTKATOKS  ON  CHANGES  IN  TeACHXK  INTEREST  LeVEL 


Stage  School 

Percent  Reporting  Changes 

Entered 

Great 

Moderate  Little  None 

Couldn’t  Say 

SO 

41 

38 


33 

33 

40 


17 

IS 

6 


3 

4 


19 

33 
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II.  DEVELOPING  BETTER 
COMPREHENSION  OF  CURRENT 
BASIC  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  PROBLEMS 

Student  acquisition  of  a  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  foreign  relations  and  ability  of 
students  to  handle  foreign  afairs  reading 
materials 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  Project  materi¬ 
als  upon  learning  was  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1959  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
students  using  Project  materials  would 
perform  better  on  tests  of  critical  skills 
than  students  not  exposed  to  Project 
materials.* 

In  February,  1959,  72  Project  and  72 
non-Project  schools  were  randomly  se¬ 
lected  from  the  master  list  of  schools  that 
appeared  in  the  July,  1958,  issue  of  The 
North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly.  Each  of  these  schools  was  invited 
to  participate  in  this  study.  The  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  was  veiled  completely; 
all  schools  were  told  that  it  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  standardize  a  new  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  test.  The  explanation  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  already  standardized  STEP 
Social  Studies  Test  was  in  terms  of  it 
being  a  measure  of  general  social  studies 
achievement  and  therefore  a  yardstick 
against  which  performance  on  the  foreign 
relations  list  could  be  assessed. 

Accompanying  the  invitation  was  a 
questionnaire  which  requested  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  enable  two  groups  of  con¬ 
trol  schools  and  the  experimental  group 
to  be  matched  on  size  of  school,  location 
of  school,  courses  in  which  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  was  taught  (if  at  all),  and  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  a  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  unit  (if  any). 

Thirty-one  Project  schools  and  25  non- 
Project  schools  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  responding  schools  had 
to  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  gave  on  the  questionnaire.  Ten 
Project  and  sixteen  non-Project  schools 

*  Although  it  was  planned  to  study  changes  in 
students’  attitudes  and  beliefs  concerning  foreign 
relations,  additional  testing  time  for  this  purpose 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  schools  that  took 
part  in  this  study. 


in  an  eight-state  area  were  finally  selected 
for  the  study  design.  School-size  ranged 
from  200  to  more  than  1,300  students.  On 
the  basis  of  questionnaire  information, 
each  of  the  non-Project  schools  fell  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  control  groups: 
Control  I  schools  had  study  units  about 
international  relations  but  did  not  use 
Foreign  Relations  Project  materials  of 
instruction;  Control  II  schools  taught 
international  relations  only  incidentally, 
if  at  all.  The  total  number  of  students  (all 
nth  or  1 2th  graders)  participating  was 
1,291. 

Test  administration  was  in  two  parts 
separated  by  a  minimum  time  of  four 
weeks.  The  parts  were  designated  Pre- 
and  Post-test  sessions,  each  session  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  tests. 

Pre-test  I  refers  to  the  first  half  (first 
35  items)  of  the  STEP  Social  Studies  Test, 
Form  2A  (Cooperative  Test  Division,  Ed¬ 
ucational  Testing  Service).  This  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  achievement  test  in  the  social  studies 
which  measures  “higher  level”  outcomes 
of  social  studies  instruction.  Post-test  II 
refers  to  the  second  half  (last  35  items)  of 
the  STEP  Social  Studies  Test,  Form  2A. 

Pre-test  II  refers  to  a  test  prepared  by 
the  Project  staff.  This  test  is  based  on 
foreign  relations  problems  in  critical 
areas;  i.e.,  aid  to  India,  aid  to  China, 
Soviet-American  relations,  American  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  Red  China.  The  test  is 
composed  of  seven  reading  passages  and 
twenty  questions.  Each  of  the  passages 
“sets  the  stage”  for  questions  concerning 
a  critical  area  of  foreign  relations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  passages  do  not  contain  the 
complete  answer  to  any  specific  question. 
The  ability  to  choose  the  correct  answer 
to  every  question  depends  upon  an  inter¬ 
action  of  (i)  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  foreign  affairs  and  (2)  ability  to 
understand  the  reading  selection. 

Post-test  II  is  equivalent  to  Pre-test  II 
with  respect  to  length,  contents,  and  level 
of  difficulty.  This  test  was  first  adminis¬ 
tered  to  a  group  of  200  iith  and  12th 
grade  students  at  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School  in  Cicero,  Illinois,  to  check  equiva¬ 
lence  to  Pre-test  II. 
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TABLE  13(a) 

Means  and  Standardizations  or  Four  Tests  Taken  by  Control  and  Experimental  Groups 


Pre-test  I  Post-test  I 
(35  items)  (35  items) 

Difference  „  *  *  tt  n  * .  *  tt 
p  , ,  ,  T  Pre-test  II  Post-test  II 

pVl'tatl  (»0‘‘em8)  (30  items) 

Difference 
Post-test  II 
Pre-test  II 

Project*  i 

N-416  ff 

33.81  33.99 

496  s-ss 

-1-.18 

8.68  9.51 

3.33  3.70 

-1-0.83 

Control  I  i 

N  *  201  <r 

21.56  20.63 

5.01  5.63 

-•93 

8.17  8.6r 

3  01  3-03 

-fo.44 

Control  II  i 

N-369  <r 

30.68  20.33 

S-42  S-SO 

-•35 

7-42  8.52 

3-23  2.8i 

-fl.IO 

*  Ke)' .‘Project:  Participating  school  with  foreign  relations  unit. 

Control  I :  Non-Project  school  with  foreign  relations  unit. 

Control  II:  Non-Project  school  with  only  incidental  instructions  in  foreign  relations. 

TABLE  12(b) 

Two-Part  Analysis  or  Variance  tor  Three  Groups  op  Subjects  on  the 
Sequential  Test  oj  Educational  Progress  and  the  NCA  Foreign  Relations  Test 

Sequential  Test  0/  Educational  Progress 

Source  of  Variance 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F* 

Between  samples 
Within  samples 

77 -SO 

23,955-23 

2 

983 

38.75 

24.37 

1.59 

Total 

24,032.73 

985 

NCA  Foreign  Relations  Test 

Source  of  Variance 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean  Square 

F* 

Between  samples 
Within  samples 

56.75 

25,223.33 

2 

983 

28.38 

15.49 

1.83 

Total 

15,380.08 

985 

•  F  ratio  required  for  significance  at:  5  percent  level — 3.00;  i  percent  level — 4.61. 


All  necessary  materials  and  administra¬ 
tion  directions  for  Pre-tests  I  and  II  were 
sent  to  the  schools  participating  in  this 
study  on  April  i.  Four  weeks  later,  the 
materials  and  administration  instructions 
for  Post-tests  I  and  II  were  sent  to  the 
schools.  The  administration  procedure  for 
Post-testing  was  identical  to  Pre-testing 
with  one  exception:  Pre-test  II  was  to  be 
readministered  as  the  last  portion  of  the 
Post-testing  administration.  This  change 
in  administration  procedure  provided  ad¬ 


ditional  data  for  a  reliability  check  of  Pre¬ 
test  II  items. 

All  test  results  were  returned  by  mid- 
June.  The  number  of  student  test  returns 
used  in  the  evaluation  was  986,  an  attri¬ 
tion  of  24%  from  1,291,  the  expected 
number.  This  was  due  to  student  absence 
and  procedural  errors  in  test  administra¬ 
tion  that  rendered  some  data  useless. 

Tables  12(a)  and  12(b)  summarize  the 
basic  data  for  this  study. 

These  computations  do  not  confirm  the 
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hypothesis  that  students  who  used  Proj¬ 
ect  materials  would  make  greater  score 
gains  on  a  special  foreign  relations  test 
than  students  who  did  not  use  Project 
materials. 

There  were  significant  differences 
among  groups  at  the  outset  on  both  the 
STEP  test  and  the  foreign  relations  test, 
the  Project  group  showing  the  highest 
mean  score  on  each  test.  Then  both  con¬ 
trol  groups  showed  declines,  and  the 
Project  group  a  slight  increase,  for  the 
second  STEP  testing.  However,  in  the 
most  crucial  area  of  growth  on  the  foreign 
relations  test,  the  Control  II  group 
showed  the  greatest  amount  of  gain  de¬ 
spite  the  very  opposite  prediction  that  it 
would  show  the  least  amount  of  gain  as  a 
result  of  having,  at  the  very  most,  only 
incidental  instructions  in  foreign  relations. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  investigation 
of  the  reasons  for  this  unexpected  turn  of 
events  because  the  post-testing  took  place 
in  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year.  The 
only  explanation  that  appears  to  make 
sense  is  that  instruction  in  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  did  take  place  in  Control  II  schools 
as  an  effect  of  the  testing  program. 

Time  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Project  students.  It  is  naive  to  assume 
that  the  new  ideas  and  concepts  that  these 
students  were  exposed  to  in  the  Project 
booklets  were  accepted  and  absorbed  im¬ 
mediately.  A  more  likely  explanation  is 
that  the  skills  measured  by  the  foreign 
relations  test  would  have  developed  only 
after  the  new  information  had  been  ade¬ 
quately  digested.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  possible  to  conduct  a  six-month  or  a 
one-year  follow-up  testing. 

m.  DEVELOPING  TECHNIQUES,  METHODS, 
AND  HABITS  BY  WHICH  STUDENTS  WILL 
CONTINUE  THEIR  INTEREST  IN  AND 
THEIR  STUDY  OP  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Techniques  and  methods  used  to  teach  for¬ 
eign  affairs 

One  of  the  objectives  of  a  study  of  Stage 
II  teachers  was  to  provide  information  on 
the  development  of  techniques  and  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  teach  foreign  relations.  An 


TABLE  13  I 

Teaching  Methods  Found  to  Be  ErrEcnvx  ; 


Method 

Percent 

Teachen 

Class  discussion  (of  booklet) 

40 

Panel  discussion  &  forum 

23 

Written  and  oral  reports — individual  and 
committee  (on  booklet) 

20 

Lecture  by  teacher 

16 

Research  reports 

9 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles 

8 

Question  and  answer  period 

8 

Visual  aids:  films,  slides,  etc. 

8 

Projects:  scrapbook,  notebook,  etc. 

8 

Related  outside  readings 

7 

Debate 

7 

Study  guide  questions 

6 

Small  discussion  groups 

6 

Foreign  contacts 

5 

Map  study 

4 

Project  teaching  aids 

4 

Tests 

3 

Vocabulary  study 

2 

None  mentioned 

5 

analysis  of  the  responses  indicated  that 
these  teachers  expected  the  Project  ma¬ 
terials  to  affect  their  teaching  of  foreign 
relations  generally  in  five  major  ways:  (i) 
as  an  aid  to  planning  a  foreign  relations 
unit;  (2)  to  extend  the  teachers’  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject;  (3)  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  foreign  relations 
in  the  curriculum;  (4)  as  material  to  stim¬ 
ulate  an  increase  in  the  students’  interest 
in  the  subject;  and  (5)  to  replace  current 
textbooks  which  were  found  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  in  this  area.  Activities  using  Proj¬ 
ect  materials  were  listed  by  the  teachers 
contacted  during  the  course  of  the  study. 
The  activities  that  were  listed  by  at  least 
S  percent  of  the  respondents  are  listed  in 
Table  13. 

The  following  activities  were  reported 
by  fewer  than  $  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents:  cartoon  study,  group  reading, 
analysis  of  editorials  for  bias,  preparation 
of  a  study  guide,  holding  a  mock  United 
Nations  Assembly  and  a  mock  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  interview¬ 
ing  resource  persons,  and  conducting  opin¬ 
ion  surveys.  The  activities  listed  suggest 
that  responding  teachers  were  planning 
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I 

■  activities  that  encourage  maximum  stu¬ 
dent  participation  in  the  use  of  Project 
materials. 

I  Among  those  teachers  that  had  estab- 
!  lished  a  unit  of  study  on  foreign  relations 
it  was  found  that  a  great  deal  of  attention 
i  had  been  paid  to  a  successful  orientation 
session.  A  majority  of  teachers  reported 
success  with  a  variety  of  approaches. 

I  A  major  feature  of  each  Project  booklet 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  problems-approach 
to  the  study  of  foreign  relations.  This  was 
a  central  tenet  in  the  Project’s  philosophy 
of  how  foreign  relations  should  be  taught. 
A  large  number  of  teachers  found  the 
“problems”  chapter  to  be  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  part  of  the  text.  However,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they 
were  not  using  this  chapter  because  they 
found  it  too  difficult  to  handle. 

This  survey  of  Stage  II  teachers  was 
the  only  formal  study  of  methods  and 
techniques  undertaken.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  cannot  be  generalized  for  Stage  III 
and  Stage  IV  teachers.  In  fact,  the  Stage 
II  results  are  probably  on  the  optimistic 
side  because  there  was  somewhat  of  a  bias 
operating  in  the  return  of  questionnaires. 
The  more  sophisticated  teachers  who  felt 
they  had  developed  their  own  methods 

Iand  techniques  were  more  likely  to  re¬ 
spond.  Two  years  later  the  principals  of 
these  schools  continued  to  refer  with  pride 
to  the  early  participation  of  their  schools. 

Change  in  the  teachers'  conception  of  the 
place  of  foreign  relations  instruction  in  the 
'  social  studies  curriculum  due  to  Project 
participation 

The  survey  of  Stage  II  teachers  re¬ 
vealed  that  55  percent  of  the  respondents 
viewed  Project  materials  as  central  to 
their  foreign  relations  unit.  They  specifi¬ 
cally  described  the  roles  of  the  booklets 
in  such  terms  as  “official  text,”  “core  of 
the  unit,”  “basis  for  class  discussion,” 
and  “major  place.” 

Forty  percent  conceived  the  booklets 
as  being  supplementary  to  a  course  text, 
reference  materials,  and  information 
guides.  These  data  support  those  of  an 
'  earlier  survey  which  indicated  that  40  to 


TABLE  14 

How  Booklets  Were  Used  in  Pkoject  Courses 


Percent  of  Respondents 
by  Stage 


II 

III 

IV 

Main  book 

41 

38 

43 

Supplementary  material 

4S 

44 

47 

Reference  only 

14 

18 

10 

50  percent  of  the  participating  teachers 
assign  the  booklets  to  a  peripheral  role. 
Two  conditions  may  cause  this  relatively 
high  peripheral  usage:  (i)  Initially,  all 
teachers  used  the  booklets  as  supplements 
and  therefore  may  be  reluctant  to  change 
this  pattern  of  instruction.  (2)  American 
Government  and  World  History — most 
commonly  the  Project  sections — are  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
primary  instructional  units  such  as  cen¬ 
trally-oriented  Project  units.- 

A  study  of  all  participating  schools  in 
the  Fall  of  1959  indicated  that  the  percent 
intending  to  use  Project  materials  was 
still  about  40  to  50.  Responses  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  asking  how  the  booklets  were  used  in 
Project  courses  were  coded  and  tabulated 
as  shown  in  Table  14. 

This  table  indicates  that  there  is  very 
little  change  in  the  teachers’  conception  of 
the  use  of  the  booklets  from  stage  to  stage. 
Approximately  the  same  distribution  of 
use  is  found  among  Stage  IV  as  among 
Stage  II  teachers. 

One  question  was  intended  to  directly 
gauge  the  teachers’  view  of  how  the  Proj¬ 
ect  materials  fitted  into  their  teaching 
plans  for  a  foreign  relations  unit.  Five 
ways  in  which  the  Project  materials  were 
expected  to  affect  teaching  plans  were  re¬ 
vealed  through  an  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
sponses.  Recaps  of  unstructured  re¬ 
sponses  are  shown  here: 

(1)  Forty-two  percent  of  the  teachers  expected 
the  booklets  to  be  an  organizing  aid  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  foreign  relations  unit. 

(2)  Forty  percent  expected  the  booklets  to  enrich 
the  curriculum  by  extending  their  informa¬ 
tional  basis. 

(3)  Twenty-two  percent  expected  Project  ma- 
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terials  to  enable  them  to  increase  emphasis  in 
this  area. 

(4)  Ten  percent  expected  the  materials  to  be  the 
challenge  that  would  increase  the  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  student. 

(5)  Ten  percent  expected  the  booklets  to  replace 
currently  used  materials  that  are  inadequate 
for  foreign  relations  instruction. 

In  summary,  teachers  apparently  ex¬ 
pect  the  Project  materials  to  provide 
them  with  a  means  of  efficiently  teaching 
foreign  relations  without  the  necessity  of 
completely  reorganizing  course  structures 
or  changes  in  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  on  foreign  relations. 

Change  in  time  spent  on  foreign  relations 
due  to  greater  experience  with  Project 
materials 

Increasing  experience  with  the  Project 
materials  should  result  in  a  modification 
of  the  time  spent  on  foreign  relations.  To 
obtain  information  on  this  matter  a 
sample  of  Stage  II  teachers  were  asked 
how  using  the  booklets  affected  the  time 
spent  on  foreign  relations  instruction. 
This  was  a  particularly  good  group  to  ask 
because  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  group 
had  taught  foreign  relations  previously. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  specifi¬ 
cally  said  that  the  use  of  the  booklet 
series  had  resulted  in  an  increased  amount 
of  time  spent  on  foreign  relations. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  teachers  re¬ 
ported  no  change  in  the  amount  of  time 
allocated  to  foreign  relations  instruction. 
But  one-half  of  these  teachers  felt  the 
presence  of  the  booklets  made  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  existing  time 
through  better  organization  and  direction 
of  the  instructional  materials. 

Ten  percent  of  the  teachers  reported 
that  the  booklets  so  enhanced  their  efforts 
that  less  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  foreign 
relations. 

In  a  follow-up  study  conducted  in  the 
Fall  of  1959,  a  20  percent  random  sample 
of  all  schools  were  asked  if  they  planned 
to  increase  the  time  devoted  to  foreign 
relations.  Table  15  shows  the  results. 

This  table  indicates  that  one-half  or 
more  of  the  teachers  of  each  stage  reported 
that  they  planned  no  increase  in  time  de- 


TABLE  IS 

Intentions  Concerning  Increasing  the  Length 
OF  THE  Foreign  Relations  Unit 


Intention 

Percent  of  Schools  by 
Stage  of  Project 

II 

III 

IV 

Yes 

38 

38 

32 

No 

SO 

66 

52 

Undecided 

33 

6 

16 

voted  to  the  study  of  foreign  relations. 
This  suggests  that  the  degree  of  familiar-  ' 
ity  with  Project  materials  has  little  bear¬ 
ing  on  decisions  about  increasing  the  ^ 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Schools  that  have  been  in  the  Proj¬ 
ect  for  three  years  have  the  same  pattern  j 
of  intentions  as  those  that  have  joined  the  1 
Project  within  the  last  year. 

IV.  DEVELOPING  AUTHORITATIVE  MATERIALS  t 

WHICH  ARE  INTERESTING  AND  COMPRE-  t 

HENSIBLE  TO  STUDENTS  AND  WHICH  [ 
PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  AN  UNDER-  [ 
STANDING  OF  BASIC  FACTS  i 

INVOLVED  IN  CURRENT  | 

PROBLEMS  I 

Patterns  of  usage  of  Project  materials  | 

The  survey  of  Stage  II  schools  indicates  | 
that  Project  materials  are  most  commonly  j 
used  in  the  following  courses :  I 

I.  American  History  / 

3.  World  History  I 

European  History  I 

3.  Problems  of  American  Democracy  f 

4.  Economics  | 

Sociology  1 

5.  American  Government  | 

6.  International  Relations  j 

7.  Geography  j 

8.  Civics  I 

Eighty-three  percent  of  all  Project  sec-  I 
tions  are  in  three  courses:  American  His-  f 
tory,  World  History,  and  the  Problems  1 
course.  All  schools  in  1959  indicated  ‘ 
approximately  the  same  distributions,  i 
Although  the  Project  materials  are  most 
commonly  used  in  the  eleventh-grade  [ 
American  History  course  and  the  twelfth-  f 
grade  Problems  course,  it  is  interesting  to  | 
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note  that  there  is  a  widespread  use  of  Proj¬ 
ect  materials  in  the  tenth-grade  World 
History  course  also. 

Modification  or  exclusion  of  other  materials 
to  make  room  for  Project  materials 

Finding  time  for  foreign  relations  in¬ 
struction  may  require  the  modification  or 
exclusion  of  other  instructional  units.  This 
poses  certain  problems  in  regard  to  the 
other  social  studies  units. 

A  survey  of  principals  indicated  a  great 
deal  of  concern  in  this  connection  and  a 
general  unwillingness  to  make  major 
modifications. 

State  curriculum  directors  indicated  the 
following  problems  concerning  increased 
foreign  relations  concentration ;  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  necessity  to  be  concerned 
with  foreign  relations;  defining  the  bounds 
of  foreign  relations  within  the  social  studies 
curriculum;  manipulating  the  curriculum 
to  provide  a  place  for  foreign  relations; 
criteria  for  the  choice  of  subject  matter; 
bona  fide  justification  for  allocating  time 
to  foreign  relations  instruction;  overcom¬ 
ing  pressures  for  additional  time  for  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  and  foreign  languages; 
and  curriculum  revision. 

City  social  studies  directors  commented 
in  the  same  general  vein  as  the  state 
directors. 

These  statements  suggest  that  the  Proj¬ 
ect  attempt  to  integrate  foreign  relations 
into  the  social  studies  curriculum  with  the 
least  possible  disruption. 

Intensity  of  use  of  Project  materials 

The  fate  of  the  Project  greatly  depends 
on  the  successful  integration  of  the  Proj¬ 
ect  materials  in  the  main  stream  of  the 
teaching  effort  as  well  as  positive  senti¬ 
ments.  Until  international  relations  is  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  social 
studies  curriculum  and  specific  courses, 
units,  or  periods  of  time  are  allotted,  it  is 
unlikely  that  schools  will  continue  to  use 
or  purchase  foreign  relations  materials  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  place  the  Project 
on  a  self-supporting  basis  or  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinual  development  of  new  materials 

All  evidence  gathered  on  this  matter 


points  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  Project  teachers  have  not  found 
a  way  to  make  the  materials  central  to 
their  instructional  efforts. 

A  random  sample  of  Stage  II  teachers 
were  asked:  “What  place  do  you  see  for 
the  booklets  in  your  foreign  relations 
unit?”  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  indicated  that  they  saw  a  central 
position  for  them.  By  “central”  they  spe¬ 
cifically  said  that  the  booklets  would  serve 
as  the  official  texts,  or  they  used  such 
terms  as  “core  of  the  unit,”  “key  posi¬ 
tion,”  “basis  for  class  discussion,”  “im¬ 
portant  part.” 

Forty  percent  planned  to  assign  the 
booklets  a  “peripheral”  place,  conceiving 
them  as  being  supplementary  to  the  his¬ 
tory  textbook,  as  sources  of  information, 
as  supplementary  materials,  as  reference 
works,  as  guides  and  aids. 

A  two-year  follow-up  of  these  schools 
reveals  that  there  has  been  a  negative 
change  in  the  teachers’  manner  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  Project  materials.  The  breakdown  is 
as  follows : 


Use  of  Project  Materials 
Central 

Supplementary 
Reference  only 


Percent  Stage  II 
Schools 
41 
4S 
14 


A  final  and  indirect  aspect  of  teacher 
interest  comes  from  a  canvass  of  143 
schools  of  education  that  voluntarily  re¬ 
ceived  Project  booklets  for  use  in  the 
training  of  future  social  studies  teachers 
Only  one  in  four  of  these  institutions  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Project  materials  were 
being  referred  to  or  utilized  in  social  stud¬ 
ies  methods  courses. 

Extent  of  use  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 

The  Teacher's  Guide  is  a  handbook  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  booklet 
series.  In  it  are  examples  of  techniques 
and  suggested  questions,  activities,  and 
bibliographies  for  each  of  the  booklets. 

A  survey  of  all  Project  schools  asked  to 
what  extent  the  Teacher's  Guide  had  been 
used.  Table  16  shows  the  tabulation  of 
their  responses: 
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TABLE  i6 

Extent  or  Use  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 


Extent 

Percent  in  Stage 

II 

III 

IV 

Great 

aS 

ag 

44 

Moderate 

ag 

as 

aa 

Very  little 

33 

3a 

6 

Not  used 

II 

tS 

ag 

This  table  suggests  that  the  longer  a 
teacher  uses  Project  materials  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  use  the  Guide. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 

During  the  fall  of  1959,  all  Project 
teachers  were  asked  to  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide.  Table  17 
shows  the  results. 

The  significant  figures  in  Table  17  are 
the  sizeable  proportions  of  teachers  that 
either  did  not  use  the  guide  or  could  not 
say  how  effective  it  had  been.  This  is  true 
of  first-year  novices  as  well  as  third-year 
veterans. 

The  Guide  appears  to  be  most  effective 
when  the  teacher  is  making  her  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  a  plan  for  an  instruc¬ 
tional  unit;  and  less,  as  she  develops  a 
reliable  conception  of  her  own. 


SUMMARY 

So  much  for  the  presentation  of  quanti¬ 
tative  information  collected  to  throw 
light  on  the  Project’s  objectives  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  achieved.  In 
this  final  section  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  range  across  all  of  the  data  to  make 
general  comments  and  suggestions. 

TABLE  17 

Effectiveness  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide 


Judged  Effectiveness 


Percent  of 
Teachers  by  Stage 


II  III  IV 


Very 

ag 

ag 

38 

Moderate 

a? 

aa 

ig 

Slight 

6 

9 

6 

Cannot  say  and  No  response 

39 

41 

38 

All  surveys  over  the  past  three  years 
{>oint  to  the  same  conclusions.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  good  will  toward  the  Proj¬ 
ect  at  all  professional  levels  of  social 
studies  education.  Even  more  important, 
there  is  a  keen  desire  among  these  people 
for  the  Project  to  succeed.  Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  instruction  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  considered  to  be  a  most  desirable 
element  in  the  high  school  social  studies 
curriculum. 

Although  the  initiative  has  been  gained, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  strengthen  the  Project’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  leader  in  foreign  relations  educa¬ 
tion.  One  challenge  still  to  be  fully  faced 
is  the  provision  of  effective  services  to 
teachers  that  will  help  them  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  integrate  the  foreign  relations 
unit  into  the  social  studies  curriculum  and 
more  effectively  to  teach  this  subject.  The 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Project  teachers 
that  have  assigned  the  booklets  a  minor 
role  in  foreign  relations  instruction  may 
be  doing  so  because  they  have  not,  on 
their  own,  been  able  to  transform  this  role 
into  a  major  one. 

Adequately  servicing  almost  3,000  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  is,  of  course,  an  impossible 
task.  We  would  like  to  see  funds  made 
available  for  the  sole  purpose  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  servicing  of  a  very  small  group  of 
schools. 

The  increased  sale  of  booklets  is  another 
sign  of  support  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  very 
likely,  on  the  basis  of  the  Stage  V  first- 
quarter  sales,  that  the  Stage  V  goal  of 
$50,000  will  be  reached.  In  the  absence  of 
a  sales  force  or  equally  adequate  promo¬ 
tional  techniques,  it  is  unlikely  that  an 
annual  increase  in  sales  will  continue  once 
the  funds  for  taking  in  new  participants 
and  for  publishing  new  titles  are  used  up. 
One  notes  with  concern  that  almost  all 
sales  of  booklets  are  traceable  to  the  re¬ 
placement  of  worn-out  copies  and  to  the 
purchase  of  new  titles.  Inventories  of 
titles  used  are  not  being  extended  in  the 
larger  schools.  Reports  on  visits  to  large 
schools  indicate  that  in  quite  a  few  of 
them  the  original  classroom  set  of  a  par- 
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ticular  title  is  being  used  by  several 
teachers  in  many  sections. 

The  Project  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  its  four-year  life.  However,  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  momentum  already  at¬ 
tained  may  be  arrested  as  the  result  of  the 
termination  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  The  teaching  of  foreign  relations 
continues  to  take  place  largely  in  special 
projects  or  in  course  offerings  limited  to 
relatively  few  students.  Until  interna¬ 


tional  relations  is  established  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum 
and  specific  courses,  units,  or  periods  of 
time  are  allotted,  considerable  effort  will 
be  needed  to  insure  that  schools  continue 
to  develop  additional  opjiortunities  for 
the  study  of  this  subject.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  materials,  services,  and  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Project  requires  increasing  support  from 
the  nation’s  schools. 


Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

I.  The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  materials 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high  school  social 
studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

I.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

а.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

4.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

5.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Krug  and  Robert  S.  Harnacx 

б.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

7.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

8.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowuan 

B.  Foreign  Relations  Series  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  available  through 
Foreign  Relations  Project,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

I.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
a.  Our  Changing  German  Problems 

3.  Chinese  Dilemma 

4.  American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

^  I.  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

a.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 

3.  Incentives  used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers  (single  copies  as^,  quantities 
of  10  or  more  15^  each). 

4-  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure  (single  copies  as^;  quantities  of  10  or  more 
iS^  each). 

$.  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

6.  Better  Education  for  Nonacademic  Pupils  (single  copies  3$^;  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  15^  each). 

7.  Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student  Teaching  Programs. 

'  k  Appraisal  of  the  Current  Status  of  Television  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction — National  Educational 

Television  and  Radio  Center,  10  Columbus  Circle,  1590  Coliseum  Building,  New  York  19,  New 
York. 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  Improving  Teacher  Education  Through  Inter-College  Cooperation — Wm  C.  Brown,  Co.,  ais  West 
Ninth,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ({3.50) 

I  III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Commission 
and  member  schools.  Available  from  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  North 
Central  Association,  1904  East  Washington  St.,  Charleston  i.  West  Virginia. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

C.  Know  Your  North  Central  Association 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
I  North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
!  Universities. 

!  B.  National  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  six  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 

cies,  published  by  the  National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  of  the  United 
States. 
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V.  Publications  jointiy  sponsored  by  the  Nmth  Central  Association  and  other  educational  organizatiow 

or  agencies. 

A.  Your  Lift  PUuu  and  the  Armed  Forces.  i6o  pages,  SiXii.  Paper,  $1.25;  Teachers  Handbook,  SiXii. 
Paper.  33  pages,  S0.60.  Order  from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  laoi 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  35,  D.  C. 

B.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,  1954  Revision:  Formal 
Service  Courses  in  Schools.  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
eighteen  other  accrediting  and  standardising  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  Americaa 
Coutxil  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $5.00. 

C.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  1785  Massachfr 
setts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria  (igso  Edition),  doth  $3.50;  paper.  $2.50.  Complete  set  at  separate  sections  j 
(one  copy  each,  Sections  A  through  Y)  imbound  <3.50;  single  copy  of  any  section,  $0.35.  Separata , 
sections  (sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  copies  of  each  section  priced  to  effect  a  saving  for  schools  r» 
quiring  multiple  copies  of  spedfic  sections):  A  Manual,  god;  B  Pupil  Population  and  Schtd 
Community,  joi;  C  Educational  Heeds  of  Youth,  6od;  D  Program  of  Studies,  50^;  D-1  Core  PrV‘ 
gram,  50^;  D-a  Agriculture,  50^;  D-3  Art,  50^*,  D-4  Business  Education,  50fi;  D-5  English,  6od; . 
D-6  Foreign  Languages,  50^;  D-7  Health  and  Safety,  50^;  D-8  Home  Economics,  50^;  D-g  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  soi\  D-ro  Industrial  Vocational  Education,  6od;  D-rr  Mathematics,  50^;  D-13  Music, 
Soi;  D-13  Physical  Education  for  Boys,  5of ;  D-14  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  50^;  D-ts  Science,  ; 
sod;  D-16  Social  Studies,  sod;  E  Pupil  Activity  Program,  yod;  F  Library  Services,  6od;  G  Guidance 
Services,  yod;  H  School  Plant,  yod;  I  School  Staff  and  Administration,  god;  J  Data  for  Individud 
Staff  Members,  3sd;  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation,  yod;  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evaluation, ; 
7Sd- 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  194s.  Pp.  xvii+286,  $3.00  plus  postage. 

Available  from  Editorial  Office  of  Ths  Nokth  Central  Association  Quarterly,  4019  Univernty 

High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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